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HE circular of questions sent out by the New York Tene- 

ment-house Commission, in the hope of obtaining some 

useful suggestions for the regulation of tenement-houses, 
has brought answers from about one hundred persons familiar 
with the subject, including architects, Board of Health in- 
spectors, physicians and officials of the Settlements which do so 
much for the very poor. ‘The views of such persons are, natu- 
rally, of great value, and, even where they differ, they are in- 
teresting. The experts were, however, unanimous in the 
opinion that the staircases in all tenement-houses should be 
fireproof. Otherwise than in this respect, most of them did 
not advise making fireproof construction compulsory for such 
buildings, on the ground that the increased cost of fireproof 
construction must necessarily increase rents in buildings of the 
kind; and that the ordinary construction, with fireproof stairs, 
could be made substantially secure; while, in the opinion of 
one physician, buildings of the ordinary construction are dryer 
and more wholesome to live in than fireproof buildings. In 
regard to the provision of bath-rooms, which are so ardently 
advocated by amateurs, the experts show less enthusiasm. Dr. 
Tracy, of the Board of Health, speaks of the idea as impracti- 
cable, saying that bath-rooms or bath-tubs would almost invari- 
ably be used for storage; while Mr. Samuel Howe, an owner 
of tenement-houses, says that he has seen a bath-tub used as a 
coal-bin; and Mr, George Palliser, a well-known architect, 
says practically the same thing, and thinks that if the provi- 
sion of bath-tubs is made compulsory, the law should go farther, 
and require the tenants to use them. 


E need hardly say that architects generally, who have 
W opportunities for seeing a great deal of tenement-house 

life, will agree with Mr. Palliser. We have ourselves 
seen several bath-tubs used for storage, in tenement-houses of 
a tolerably good class; and, considering that a tin bath-tub, 
costing two or three dollars, will afford people who really want 
to wash themselves ample facilities for the purpose, there would 
be something cruel, as well as absurd, in compelling poor 
people by law to pay rent for bath-rooms which they will not 
use, and which, being so convenient for storage, would rarely 
be available if any of the family should be converted to new 
ideas on the subject of cleanliness. That poor people would 
be happier if they bathed themselves is true enough, but 
myriads of English people, and millions of Japanese, bathe 


every day in cheap portable tubs, and, when the dwellers in 
New York tenement-houses are educated to the bathing-point, 
they can do the same, at far less expense than would be in- 
volved in keeping a bath-room warm, and furnishing it with 
hot water. With regard to water-closets the case is entirely 
different, and the privacy of families, and the modesty of 
children, should be as scrupulously guarded in the poorest 
tenement as in a palace. Here it is that the law can perhaps 
best and most effectively intervene to improve the habits of the 
lower classes of the city population, and secure for the coming 
generation the decent surroundings by which young people are 
so greatly influenced. In regard to elevators, also, many of 
the Commission’s correspondents are of the opinion that they 
should be required in all tenement-houses more than four or 
five stories high, in the interest of women and young children, 
whose strength is often cruelly taxed by climbing stairs. Ina 
building not of fireproof construction an elevator-shaft is so 
dangerous that it might be advisable to require elevators and 
fireproof construction together in all buildings over four stories 
in height, and with compulsory elevators should come some 
cheap way of operating them. There is now in Paris a pro- 
vision of cheap water-service under pressure, very suitable for 
operating the simple hydraulic elevators so common there ; and 
in the newer houses advantage has been taken of this to intro- 
duce such elevators in great numbers. They run slowly, but 
can be managed by the tenants, and are so useful, for convey- 
ing freight as well as passengers, that they are profitable 
investments. 





us to ask whether the English doctrine in regard to an- 

cient lights is good law in this country, referring to 
the case of a building on Cornhill, in Boston, where, as he 
thinks, an owner was enjoined, at some time in the early fifties, 
from obstructing an ancient light. We have looked up the 
records, and find that the case of the Cornhill building referred 
to dates back to 1816. Here the deed of the land on which 
the building was to be erected contained a clause expressly re- 
serving a certain passageway for light and air; and the injunc- 
tion was sought by other parties, having an interest in the same 
passageway, to prevent it from being obstructed by the de- 
fendant, contrary to the provisions of his deed. In 1852, 
another case came before the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in 
which the owner of a house on Washington Street, in Boston, 
an ancient window in which overlooked the defendant’s land, 
sought damages from the defendant, who had “ entirely dark- 
ened” the window by building a wall against it. In this case 
the Court held that the plaintiff had no rights over the de- 
fendant’s estate; and the doctrine that prescription gives no 
easement, as to light and air, over adjoining property is still 
held in Massachusetts. ‘The same theory is held in New York, 
and throughout the United States generally, the only States in 
which the Courts have decided that a right to light and air may 
be acquired by long undisturbed use being, according to the 
“Encyclopedia of Law,” Illinois, Louisiana and New Jersey. 


Me ALFRED STONE, of Providence, R. I., writes to 





R. AFFELD, the Delegate of the National Board of 
M Fire Underwriters to the recent Convention of Chiefs of 

Fire Departments, at Charleston, made a proposition 
which ought to be carefully watched. Saying, what is obvious 
enough; that some self-enforcing law is needed to prevent con- 
flagrations, he suggests that statutes should be enacted, pro- 
hibiting the payment of full indemnity by the insurance com- 
panies to “‘any one responsible for a fire-loss, and to any one 
on whose premises a fire originates, unless such occupant can 
show affirmatively that it originated through the carelessness 
or design of another party.” Further than this, Mr. Affeld 
proposes that “‘ where the exact location of the origin of the 
fire remains in doubt, none of the immediately adjoining parties 
should receive full indemnity.” ‘To one accustomed to the 
practices of fire-insurance companies, the prospect disclosed by 
these suggestions is appalling. Who is to decide what person 
is “responsible for a fire-loss?” If the underwriters are to 
decide, what policy-holder could ever hope to get the indem- 
nity that he has contracted for? ‘There would be a certain 
reason, apart from the difficulty of fixing the responsibility, in 
providing that the person “responsible” for a fire should not 





receive full indemnity ; but, in this case, a proportionate part 
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of his premiums should be returned to him; and the idea of 
confiscating by wholesale the premiums of sufferers by a con- 
flagration unless they can prove who set the fire smacks decid- 
edly of the cheap life-insurance methods. 


HERE is no reason whatever why an honest man, who has 
paid the price that the insurance companies demand for 
full indemnity, should not receive what he has contracted 

for, and we do not believe that any Legislature will ever lose 
sight of this principle, whatever the underwriters may say or 
do. If any State should be so foolish as to enact such a law 
as Mr. Affeld proposes, the effect would simply be to destroy 
the business of established insurance companies in that State, 
No man in his senses would pay premiums for indemnity, with 
the proviso that, in case of fire, the other party to the con- 
tract should have the privilege of saying how much indemnity 
it would pay, if any; and the insurance business would, in 
such a State, be transferred to unincorporated mutual associa- 
tions, or something of the kind, which would fulfil their agree- 
ments. With a statute establishing neighborhood liability, 
such as we have often advocated in these columns, and the 
efficacy of which has been established by centuries of experi- 
ence in Europe, there is no question of arbitrary swindling of 
honest policy-holders. Every man who insures his property 
at a fair valuation receives the indemnity that he has con- 
tracted for, and if he keeps his conflagration from spreading 
to his neighbors’ property, he suffers nothing more than the 
disturbance incidental to all fires. The consideration of lia- 
bility to his neighbors is, however, enough to lead him to take 
precautions which, as is well known, have made general con- 
flagrations practically impossible on the Continent, and it is 
these precautions which the public is interested in having 
adopted. It should be observed that, in practice, the foreign 
policies of insurance cover the neighborhood liability, so that 
if a fire spreads, the insurance company pays for the whole 
damage, under the policy issued to the owner of the house in 
which the fire originates ; but there is, in every extensive fire, 
a certain loss not covered by insurance, and the idea of being 
liable for some indefinite damage of this kind is sufficient to 
put every householder or tenant on his guard. 





HE tendency of the iron market seems to be still down- 
y ward, notwithstanding the efforts made to maintain prices. 

It was reported not long ago that certain railroads had 
made extensive contracts for rails at twenty-six dollars a ton, 
as if their managers were satisfied that no lower prices were 
probable for a long time. Now, it is openly asserted that the 
contracts with the railways contain clauses providing for re- 
bates of various amounts from the nominal price, so that, in- 
stead of paying twenty-six dollars a ton, the net cost of the 
rails is materially less. No one can say, perhaps, except 
the parties immediately concerned, what the real price is, but the 
public, having discovered that the nominal price and the real 
price are two different things, will make its own estimate of 
the latter. Another illustration of the change is to be found 
in the bids for the new East River bridge, in New York. 
Four months ago, the lowest bid received was nearly three and 
one-quarter million dollars, for the bridge complete, including 
construction, false-works and engineering. The matter was 
held over, and new bids invited, and one has just been re- 
ceived, for the same work, at twenty-four hundred and eleven 
thousand dollars, a difference of more than eight hundred 
thousand dollars in four months. As the cutting, punching 
and riveting of the iron, the foundations and false-works, en- 
gineering and supervision, would cost alfout the same now as in 
June, the difference must be almost entirely due to the fall in 
the price of the iron required. 





| HE Hall of Fame, attached to the New York University, 

in which are to be immortalized the names of great Amer- 

icans, is likely to be extended, so as to provide space for 
names of those who, although not born in this country, have 
become distinguished citizens of it. The original Hall is now 
nearly completed, and thirty names have been selected to be 
inscribed oy its walls. Naturally enough, the selection has 
given occasion for much criticism, and it is certainly singular 
to see Henry Ward Beecher’s name in a list which does not 
contain that of Alexander Hamilton or James Russell Lowell ; 
but such surprises are perhaps inevitable. 








HE School of Drawing and Painting of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts begins its twenty-fourth year under the 
charge of Miss Emily D. Norcross, Miss Lombard, for 
many years its manager, having retired. Under her direction 
the School has steadily prospered, seventy-six new pupils hav- 
ing entered last year, while the year before there were but 
sixty. ‘The number of scholarships has been increased through 
the Paige bequest, and an arrangement has been made with 
Mr. Walter Gay, of Paris, to represent in Europe the trustees 
in their relations with the holder of this ana perhaps of other 
scholarships. 





blackmailing which has for some months been practised 

upon architects in the name of the labor uniovs. Formerly, 
the architects were presumed, and with reason, to be the friends 
of good workmen of every kind, and many a faithful and skil- 
ful journeyman owes employment to some architect who had 
watched and approved his labors. Now, it seems that the 
journeymen propose to utilize this friendly feeling of the archi- 
tects, and, we may observe, probably alienate it for the future, 
by turning it into cash. The operation is carried on in this 
way. ‘Two unattractive-looking personages make their appear- 
ance in an architect’s office, and thrust before him -a book, 
somewhat fallen from its pristine cleanness, in which he sees, 
stamped or written, the names of various persons, including 
other architects, with indications appended of various sums of 
money, ranging, generally, from two to five dollars. The ar- 
chitect is informed that the names of these beneficent persons 
are to be printed in a book, of which, if he makes a suitable 
contribution, he will receive a copy, and he is significantly told 
that the addition of his name to the list will tend to “ promote 
harmonious relations” between him and the union workmen 
employed on his buildings. It does not take long to perceive 
that this is intended for a hint that, while the payment of two 
dollars will “ promote harmonious rélations” between the ar- 
chitect and the journeymen, the failure, on the part of the 
architect, to contribute that, or a larger sum, will not promote 
harmonious relations, but may even conduce to inharmonious 
relations of a deplorable kind. To young architects, this 
covert threat of labor troubles in their buildings, although it 
would be very unlikely to be carried out, is full of terror. 
They picture themselves, in imagination, shunned by clients, 
on account of the strikes and delays following their employ- 
ment; and, probably with some reluctance, for two-dollar bills 
are no more plentiful in the pockets of young architects than in 
those of journeymen, they put down their names as contributors 
to the resources of organized labor. 


NS tiackimailing ought to be said about the mild form of 


F this were all, the architects would not, perhaps, complain, 
I although, as the major part of the income of trades-unions 

goes, as their own accounts show, to the support of strikes, 
they are not likely to pride themselves on the transaction ; but, 
in practice, a few weeks after the first deputation has made its 
successful appeal, a second appears in the office of the same 
architect, with another book of cards, which is handed to him 
with similar arguments. He explains that he has already made 
an addition to the finances of organized labor, but is informed 
that this is another kind of labor organization, entirely differ- 
ent from the first, but equally in need of funds, and equally 
concerned with the buildings which he is likely to be called 
upon to design. The architect, although unable to appreciate 
the distinction between the Federation of Labor and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, realizes that having “ placated ” one, it is so 
much the more necessary to placate the other, and draws from 
his lean pocket-book another two-dollar bill, for the purpose of 
“ promoting harmonious relations” between him and people 
who are, as a rule, as well off as he is, and who have no sort of 
claim upon him, and, very likely, do not know that their repre- 
sentatives are going about extorting money from persons whose 
friendship it is of great importance for the journeymen to 
retain. So far as the architects are concerned, the sooner they 
rebel against this sort of forced contribution the better. The 
older and stronger architects, who know that they are sure of 
their clients, whatever labor organizations may do, pay no at- 
tention to either the threats or the blandishments of the latter ; 
and the younger men will do well, either singly or by united 
action, to range themselves by the side of the leaders of the 
profession, before the abuse becomes so strongly rooted that it 
cannot be corrected without a struggle. 
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ITALIAN CITIES.! — XII. 
BOLOGNA. — I. 











Nave of the Basilica of S. Petronio 


N going from Padua toward the centre of Italy, the first important 
city that is met, after Ravenna and Ferrara, is Bologna, where, as 
it were, the Italian Renaissance breathed its last. Ravenna is 

celebrated for its Byzantine monuments and Ferrara merits a special 
study because of its wide streets, fine palaces, its castle, and because 
of the documents of primitive art, which allow one to reconstruct 
here the history of the researches and efforts which preceded the 
full blossoming of the Renaissance. But these are only cities of 
the second order, in comparison with the grafd metropoliseg which 
in such large numbers adorn the Peninsula and of which we may 
later make a summary analysis in a study embracing all the towns 
of secondary importance, which, nevertheless, have a marked place 
in the history of Italian art. 

Bologna is a city of the first rank, but in order to comprehend the 
severe forms, the sullen and sombre style which art at last assumed 
amid such surroundings, it is first necessary to know the origin and 
historic vicissitudes through which public taste and _ intelligence 
passed in forming. 

The ancient Felsina of the Etruscans received its modern name of 
Bononia from the Boiians Gauls, who peopled Romagna and a portion 
of Emilia, and whose patois even to-day has so great an analogy with 
the idiom which used to be spoken in Gallia. Under the Roman 
domination, it possessed pagan temples, baths, theatres, and was 
already a centre of elegant and comfortable living. But the bar- 
barians destroyed the monuments which embellished it. At the end 
of the tenth century, Bologna was already organized as an inde- 
pendent republic ; then, having espoused the Guelfic cause, it had to 
undergo long and painful struggles against the Ghibelline republics 
which surrounded it. But it was particularly torn by the horrors of 
intestine divisions which began in the eleventh century between the 
Geremei, Guelfs, and the Lambertazzi, Ghibellines. The city was 
divided into two camps, and as, in 1327, the Guelfs saw the impossi- 
bility of longer resisting their adversaries, they called on the Pope 
for help. Unfortunately, the Pope’s legate provoked a revolt, as a 
consequence of which the Bolognese fell under the tyranny of the 
Marquis Pepoli, who sold them to Giovanni Visconti, Bishop and 
Duke of Milan. Here begins that series of conspiracies which for 
long years deluged this city with blood: as a consequence of the first 
conspiracy against the Duke of Milan thirty-two citizens were be- 
headed. Next, it was Oleggio, a nephew of the Duke, who seized 
the city by treachery, and who, to escape the vengeance of his family, 
sold it to the Pope. ‘This took place in 1360. Forty years later, we 
see come on the scene for the first time the Bentivoglio family, who 
played the principal role in the frightful tragedies which during a 
long period desolated the streets of the city. Bentivoglio made him- 
self master of the Republic in 1401; the Duke of Milan dispossessed 
him, and, after his death, Bologna fell under the domination of the 
Pope. After a long alternation of revolts, independence and sub- 


1 Continued from No, 1107, March 13, 1897. 





mission to the Court of Rome, Annibale Bentivoglio put himself at 
the head of the Republic, but Pope Eugenius IV and the Duke of 
Milan organized a conspiracy against him and caused him to be as- 
sassinated in 1445. Later his son once more seized the power and 
governed from 1462 to 1506. Then Pope Julius II, who always 
longed to annex Bologna to the patrimony of St. Peter, declares 
Bentivoglio and his partisans rebels against the Church, and throws 
their goods and property open to pillage, condemning all the mem- 
bers of the family to slavery. Some days later, he enters Bologna 
in triumph. In 1511, the Bentivoglios seek to take their revenge; 
the people, wrought up by their miseries, rise and destroy the bronze 
statue of the Pope, cast by Michael Angelo, which for the last three 
years had adorned the doorway of S. Petronio, the principal basilica. 
Julius II, in his turn, seeks to take vengeance for this injury, attacks 
Bologna, imposes on it terms of capitulation under which it is hence- 
forth and forever deprived of the right of nominating its magistrates. 

At this point terminates the historic period of Bologna which has 
connection with the history of art. It is certain that the genius of a 
people whose character was formed in the midst of bloody struggles 
and which for six centuries had been continually haunted by political 
passions which, fatally, always ended in tragic solutions, must logi- 
cally preserve the imprint of these violent and hateful manners and 
customs. 

The architecture of the city devolves from this state of mind and 
these customs; the streets are narrow and tortuous, often bordered 
by low porticos with dwarf columns, under which penetrates only a 
grizzly and sombre light; the facades of the palaces are heavy, 
gloomy and mournful; the churches have the aspect of fortresses; 
yet, like all people whose genius is formed amidst combats, the 
Bolognese people have known how to impress a character of 
grandeur upon their monuments. Still, to be able to thoroughly 
seize on this character, especially in the things which regard archi- 
tectural creations, it is necessary to recall the beginnings of Italian 
architecture and the different sources to which those who have fixed 
its laws have had recourse. Italian architecture is the result of the 
commingling which took place between the vestiges of Roman art, 
the rules of Byzantine art coming from the Orient, and the revela- 
tions of Gothic art coming from the north. In the beginning, the 
Christians in their triumph destroyed the pagan temples, then, wish- 
ing to build their own churches, they first made use of the Roman 
basilicas, the chambers of commerce and the tribunes, adapting them 
to the exigencies of the Christian cult. St. John Lateran and St. 
Clement are two types of churches which resulted from this adapta- 
tion. Almost at the very time when this transformation took place 
at Rome, a great revolution was under way in Byzantium, where the 
architects, in a spirit of instinctive reaction, were substituting in 
their creations the curve for the straight line which used to form the 
dominating characteristic of Greek architecture. The Church of Sta. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, is the most perfect and most complete 
type of the works which resulted from this revolution, the influence 
of which made itself rapidly and vividly felt throughout Italy. Al- 
most all the monuments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and 
some of the thirteenth, betray very visibly the influence of Byzan- 
tine work, and most particularly the Church of S. Marco, at Venice, 
and the octagonal Church of S. Vitale, at Ravenna. It is not until 
we come to the churches at Padua, Ancona, Pisa and Sienna that 
we find, particularly in the manner of the rearing of their domes, 
buildings which do not bear very evident traces of this influence. 

From another side, the Lombards, who taught and labored in the 
north of Italy, and formed, as it were, the vanguard of the Gothic 
style, were working out a system of penetration, the most complete 
proof of which we find in the Church of S. Frediano, at Lucca, in 
the very middle of Italy. Their style was lacking in grace and ele- 
gance; it was the Roman style adulterated. But they knew how to 
build. Architecture definitely fixed its style at the time when the 
Gothic arch succeeded in placing itself triumphantly between the 
graces and richnesses of Byzantine art and the severities of Roman 
tradition. From this moment, we see rise in Italy those monuments 
which, like the cathedrals at Orvieto and Milan, or like Santa Maria 
del Fiore, at Florence, are Italian precisely because they are at once 
Byzantine, Gothic and Roman. 

The greater part of the monuments which can be admired at 
Bologna belong to the epoch when this fusion had not yet wholly 
been effected ; consequently, they are, in general, lacking in beauty ; 
but, on the other hand, they are extremely interesting because they 
show to us how the juncture of these different styles was brought 
about, and in what fashion took place the shock, so to call it, when 
these styles met before reciprocally interpenetrating one another. 
To tell the truth, there are not in this city any buildings which in 
the history of architecture hold a marked place. 

In reality, it is rather painting which earns for Bologna its place 
in the history of Italian art. The Bolognese school is eclectic par 
excellence, and it was because of this that it was to turn with especial 
brilliancy at the critical and fatal moment of the decadence. She 
had painters when Florence was hardly beginning to have them. 
The celebrated miniaturist Oderico died in 1209, a year before 
Cimabue. ‘Then came his pupil, Franco Vitali, who lived in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, Jacopo Davanzo, his pupil, Lippo 
di Dalmasio, and Marco Zappa, pupil of Squarcione. And this 
brings us to the end of the fifteenth century. 

With Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, opens the most brilliant 
period of Bolognese painting. He is the rival of Mantegna and 
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Perugino, with whom he was connected by blood ; like the latter, his 
works are stamped with feeling much more than with imagination. 
Raphael sends to him his “ St. Cecilia” and begs him to correct any 
faults which he can discover in the painting, which, nevertheless, 
was a chef d’euvre. Then comes a galaxy, amidst which shines 














Domenico, XIIi Century, rebuilt in the XVIII Century by Carlo 
Francesco Dotti 


Primaticcio, friend and co-laborer of Giulio Romano, and who did 
much work in France. But the happiest moment for Bolognese art 
was that when, the grand masters of the Renaissance having finished 
their glorious career, it was no longer possible to surpass them except 
by imitating them and exaggerating their style. It is at this time 
that appeared the Carracci, who, as it were, conducted the funeral 
ceremonies of the Renaissance; yet, these were glorious obsequies, 
celebrated with a magnificence of sumptuous decoration, in the midst 
of which art, in its agony, like a dying star, went out amidst the 
flashing rays of an apotheosis. 

Ludovico Carracci was the first of this dynasty; he was the pre- 
ceptor and mentor of his cousin, Lu’ovico Carracci, a goldsmith and 
engraver of a very delicate temperament, and of Annibale Carracci, 
who was endowed with a sombre and meditative spirit, and was the 
true giant of the decadence. The masterpiece of Annibale Carracci 
is at Rome, in the Farnese Palace, in the vast hall where the science 
of the chiaroscuro has gathered together its most precious prodigies. 
Poussin used to say that Raphael had never created anything more 
perfect. Here vigor of style and boldness of execution have reached 
their extreme limits. Bologna produced, after the Carracci, several 
great masters: Domenichino, whose “St. Jerome,” in one of the 
halls of the Vatican, is an imperishable monument which excited 
Poussin’s admiration and the hatred of Ribera; Guido Reni, artist 
of fine and subtile taste, an issue from the school of the Carracci, 
whose passion for gambling obliged him, in the decline of life, to 
produce too hastily; Albani, who, in spite of his frivolity, has left 
original works; Guercino, whom his admirers have called the 
magician of painting, and Lanfranco, who drew his inspirations from 
the Carracci, and by exaggerating their manner, brought about the 
ruin of art and finally, but brilliantly, assured its decadence. 

The cathedral of Bologna is the Church of San Pietro, an un- 








Sculpture by Niccola Pisano on the Ark, in the Church of S. Domenico 


interesting building, built at several different epochs, the facade of 
which was built in the midst of the eighteenth century after the 
design of Alfonso Torrigiano. The interior is in the Corinthian 


style and offers little of interest except the vault of one room where 
Ludovico Carracci painted Saint Peter bewailing with the Virgin 





the death of Jesus, and the lunette of the high-altar, where we see 
the last fresco painted by Ludovico Carracci, representing the “ An- 
nunciation.” Bat these paintings are flabby and without originality. 

The most interesting religious structure is the basilica of San 
Petronio, in which we find traces of the vigorous efforts which Italian 
democracy made, in the centuries of its liberty, to bear witness to its 
own grandeur through the erection of imperishable monuments. 
The construction of this church was decreed in 1388, a time when 
the city was the mistress of its own destiny, by six hundred citizens 
gathered in council. The first stone was laid in 1390, by Antonio 
Vincenzi, who had been ambassador to Venice and was the selected 
architect. Happy were the times when diplomats were also archi- 
tects! The original plan was grandiose, but, like all the churches 
begun under the auspices of popular initiative, it has remained un- 
finished, because of events which broke this power and substituted 
tyranny for liberty. It is of brick covered with marble, divided 
into three naves and possessing two rows of lateral chapels. In 
style it is Italian-Gothic, with rather obtuse arches. The three 
doors which pierce its facade are ornamented with Biblical sculptures 
and busts of sibyls and prophets. The central door, which dates 
from 1425, is one of the chefs d'euvre of Jacopo della Quercia ; on 
it he worked twelve years and in payment received three thousand 
golden florins. It is over this middle door that was reared, in 1508, 
the statue of Pope Julius II, 3.61 metres in height, modelled by 
Michael Angelo. This statue was born under an evil star and only 

















Church of S. Giacomo Maggiore, XIII-XV Centuries 


had an ephemeral existence. When the Bentivoglios and the 
French entered Bologna, three years afterwards, the people hurled 
it down and out of its fragments made a cannon to which they gave 
the name of “il Giuliano.” 

The general appearance of this basilica, externally, with its flat 
brick facade, is sombre and commonplace. Within, we see paintings 
of some worth, by Francia, Giulio Romano and Parmigianino. We 
also notice a marble balustrade of the sixteenth century, of fine and 
delicate design, and an altar representing the “Crowning of the Vir- 
gin,” by an unknown author, which is modelled with much delicacy 
and originality. The general effect of the interior is severe and 
imposing. 

The Church of San Domenico contains the tomb of that saint, the 
founder of the celebrated order of his name, who died in the adjoin- 
ing convent. This church, -vhich was built in the twelfth century, 
has been almost wholly rebuilt during the last century, but has pre- 
served some of the characteristics of its ancient form. Within, the 
chapel of Saint Dominic, attributed to Fra Terribile, is really re- 
markable because of the richness of its painting, its sculpture, and the 
rarity of its marbles. In the apse, we admire a magnificent fresco 
by Guido Reni, which represents Saint Dominic received by the 
angels. The saint’s tomb is by Nicolé Pisano, who made it thirty 
years before the famous pulpit of Pisa. In the right transept we see 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, writing, by Guercino, and, at the right of the 
choir, in the small chapel, can also be seen the “ Marriage of Saint 
Catherine.” Besides the fresco of Saint Raymond by Ludovico 
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Carracci, praised because of its bold composition, full of movement, 
and the tomb of Enzio, son of the Emperor Frederick II, who died 
in this city,— a tomb which bears a Latin inscription in which pro- 
claim themselves the pride and the haughtiness of this republican 
people,— we can also note, in passing, the funerary tomb bearing the 
name of the great painter Guido Reni, and his pupil Elisabetta 
Sirani, who died at the age of twenty years, of poison. 

The Church of San Bartolomeo was finished only in 1633, but 
they preserved at that time the elegant portico which dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and of which the author was 
Andrea Marchesi, called Formiggino. The arcades are full centred 
and supported by square pilasters covered with ornamentation ; the 
ensemble is very harmonious and proves that the full-centred arch 
when knowingly used can still in modern architecture produce effects 
quite as useful and varied as the pointed arch. Within, there is 
nothing remarkable save the paintings of the Carracci. 

The Church of Saint Cecilia, which dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century, is only a mass of ruins and has been abandoned for 
more than fifty years. Its desertion is all the more deplorable see- 
ing that it used to contain precious paintings by Francia, repre- 
senting the life of Saint Cecilia. ‘These paintings were maltreated 
by the French soldiers at the time of the Revolution, and by the 
volunteers of the Franco-Italian corps in 1848. 

San Giacomo Maggiore, almost a cube in form, was founded in 
1267. Its fagade has the simple aspect of the monuments erected at 














High-altar in the Church of Sta. Maria de’ Servi. Fra. Giovanni Angelo da Montorsoli 
Sculptor 


the time when exotic styles had not yet invaded the Peninsula and the 
portico supported by Corinthian columns which rest against its flanks 
gives it a character of lightness which pleases the eye. Within are 
preserved some priceless paintings and an imposing tomb, the sculpt- 
ures on which are attributed to Jacopo della Quercia. Amongst the 
paintings, the most worthy of mention are those of Augustino Car- 
racci, the theme being the “ Presentation at the Temple ” and “ The 
Last Supper,” a repetition of the painting by Barocci which is in 
the Church of Sta. Minerva at Rome. 

In the Church of San Francesco, one must stop especially before 
the high-altar by Pier Paolo of Venice. It is one of the most curi- 
ous monuments of Gothic art whereof the tortuous complications, 
heightened by an extraordinary profusion of figures and statues, 
reveal a power of imagination duaibe exceptional. The high- 
altar of Santa Maria dei Servi seems to have been conceived with 
the premeditated intention of emphasizing the opposition between 
the Gothic style and the Italian style of the seventeenth century, 
heavy, composite, entangled, and yet very interesting and having 


a fine effect. H. Merev. 
[To be continued. } 





Statue oF Rosa Bonneur.—A statue of Rosa Bonheur has been 
unveiled at Fontainebleau, near which town she spent the latter part of 
her life. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





SAMARKAND. 


HE Central Asia of yesterday lives almost unaltered 
in the cities of Bokhara and Samarkand. The whole 
world has only two more interesting cities than the 
latter — Athens and Rome, and indeed this was the 
Athens of Asia nearly a thousand years ago. Its 
consecutive history, however, goes back twice as far 
as that, for it was destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
Genghiz Khan razed it at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and ‘Tamerlane rebuilt it and adorned 
it with the surperb buildings whose tottering ruins 
are still magnificent to-day. Russia’s ownership of it 
dates only from 1868. 

Between the railway and the native city is the 
Russian town, embowered in trees, the Governor’s 
residence being a large and handsome structure in 
spacious grounds surrounded by a wall. Next in size is the club, or 
casino, the only place where a decent dinner can be bad, for the 
only hotels for visitors are certain numera, or furnished rooms, 
where the accommodation is wretched and the cooking worse. The 
club, on the other hand, which is maintained solely by the officers of 
the garrison, with an official subsidy, is spacious and comfortable, 
with excellent cooking, perfect service by military orderlies, reading- 
rooms, billiard-rooms and a large ball-room. 

I may cite my experience here as a typical example of Russian 
hospitality to strangers. When I saw how miserably uncomfortable 
I was going to be in the numera I cast about for some relief. I 
knew nobody in Samarkand, but I decided to try my luck at the club. 
So I boldly entered and asked who was the chief official. I was told 
that a certain captain was officer of the day, but he was out. Was 
any officer in the club? Yes, Lieutenants So-and-so and So-and-so 
were playing billiards. “Then,” I said, “ please take my card to 
one of them.” In a moment a young officer came out, and I apolo- 
gized for disturbing him, proved my respectability by showing him 
my official letters, explained that Samarkand, outside the club, did 
not afford a decent meal to a traveller, and begged, therefore, that I 
might be allowed the use of the club during my brief stay. ‘ With 
great pleasure,” was his instant reply, and he at once entered my 
name and that of my interpreter, a young Russian gentleman who 
accompanied me everywhere, in the members’ book, with his own 
name and another officer’s as introducers. 

So for several days I took all my meals in company with Russian 
officers, waited upon by Russian soldiers, and treated in every re- 
spect with the most perfect and even friendly courtesy. And this, mind 
you, while every Russian paper was filled with abuse of England 
and lying stories, implicitly believed by every reader, to our discredit. 
I hope that a Russian stranger would be not less hospitably received 
at a remote British military station. 

Samarkand is a large city, mud-colored, like all the East, but it is 
surrounded by a rolling fertile country, and high above its houses 
tower the glorious domes and portals and minarets of the handiwork 
of Tamerlane. The great market-place of the city, called the Rigis- 
tan, has three of these for its three sides —the Mahometan colleges 
called Shir Dar, the Lion-bearing ; Tila Kari, the golden, and that of 
Ulugh Beg, the astronomer, and grandson of Tamerlane. The 
facades of these, in the market-place, consist of a lofty arch, flanked 
by fluted domes and exquisite slender towers, the whole constructed 
of glazed tiles in several colors, a delicious Persian blue predominat- 
ing — the blue of the Blue Mosque of Cairo. The Tila Kari still re- 
tains some of the gold with which it was spread, and high above the 
gateway of the Shir Dar may still be seen huge emblems: in once- 
brilliant tiles of the Lion and the Sun of Persia. 

Behind the fagade of each madrassa is a paved courtyard, with a 
fountain and a few trees, and all around are the cells of the scholars 
and the imams. Time and earthquakes have wrought destruction, 
portals are broken, some of the minarets are without tops, square 
yards of tiles have fallen off, rubbish heaps have been formed of the 
débris, but still the magnificence of these great structures persists, 
and I know no more impressive and picturesque sight than this great 
market crowded with stalls and shouting buyers and sellers, while 
high above and all around the human ant-heap stand these vast 
architectural splendors of an age long past, the note of heavenly blue 
dominating all. The man who built them lies not far off, under 
another splendid dome, behind another porcelain facade, at the end 
of another long avenue. 

On the ground-level is an octagonal chamber, and within a kind of 
fence of pierced alabaster are several oblong stones, chief among 
them a great block of dark-green, almost black, jade, said to be the 
largest in the world. Directly beneath this, in the vault below, was 
Tamerlane laid six hundred years ago, one or two of his councillors 
around him. Some rough repairs have been made in the walls and 
dome of this structure, and indeed it would be a crime to allow so 
memorable a spot to fall into decay, but on the whole the Russians 
have done almost nothing to keep these splendid structures intact. 
They do strictly forbid the selling of the blue tiles, but thirty years 
after they came here an earthquake wrought destruction, and the 
piles of brick and mortar and smashed tiles lie just as they fell. 

One of the most beautiful domes of Samarkand, that of the Mosque 
Tamerlane, built for his spouse, the daughter of the Emperor of 
China, has a huge open rift across it, and may collapse at any mo- 
ment. The cost of preservation would not be great, and it is sur- 
prising that some archeological society in Russia does not undertake 
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the task which the Government thus strangely neglects. — Henry 
Norman, in The London Chroniele. 





CORNELL’S FOREST-RESERVE. 


J HE work of the last summer on the Adirondack forest-preserve 
of the New York State College of Forestry, one of the allied 
colleges which form Cornell University, has demonstrated that 
the College forest will be self-supporting for a number of years to 
come, even if it does not return a small income on the State’s invest- 
ment. A railroad six miles long has been under construction since 
July 1, and will be completed by December 1. The road is being 
built by the University and the manufacturing concern which is under 
contract to use 10,000 cords of college- forest hardwood a year for 
the next five years. The success of the business-end of this summer's 
demonstration will hardly fail to interest owners of timber-land in all 
parts of the country in the management of such property on forestry 
principles. 

The thirty thousand acres of timber-land which the State turned 
over to the college two years ago had been well culled of valuable soft 
timber. Much hardwood, which had never been marketable in the 
Adirondacks, remained, and furnished the only chance of making 
the forest self-supporting. Prof. Bernard E. Fernow succeeded in 
interesting a manufacturer of staves and wood-alcohol, and a plant 
was erected on Tupper Lake, which is near the preserve. As the 
hardwoods would not float down the streams which drain the forest, 
it was necessary to construct the railroad. The Tupper Lake mill 
has been wo king at its fullest capacity for some time, and has dem- 
onstrated the great value of hardwood. One other firm has already 
begun operations on a private tract, following the example set by the 
university. 

A use has also been found for the brushwood which abounds 
throughout the Adirondacks. In the past it has been piled in 
heaps about the woods and furnished a constant source of forest 
fires. Professor Fernow has constructed a machine which cuts the 
brushwood into faggots and renders it salable to charcoal-burners. 
These faggots can also be used in the manufacture of wood-alcohol. 
There will be a little profit in the sale of this brushwood, but the 
college could even afford to bear a small !oss in getting rid of it. 

Many of the students in the College who did not go out on forestry 
expeditions for the Government spent the summer in the College 
forest. Young trees to the number of 250,000 were planted. A 
topographical survey, with 10-foot contours, was made during the 
summer. 

There has been a large increase of students at the College this 
year, and the senior class consists of five men, where last year there 
was but one. Professor Fernow has been investigating the chances 
of foresters’ securing employment, and said yesterday to a Tribune 
correspondent : — 


“ The art of forestry is as yet hardly practised in the United States, 
but the prospects indicate that within a few years the call for pro- 
fessional foresters will be comparatively large. The United States 
Government has reserved 30,000,000 acres of public timber-lands as 
forest-reserves. An administration of these reserves has been 
ordered, and sooner or later will require professional advice. The 
Department of Agriculture has a Division of Forestry, which acts as 
a bureau of investigation and information on forestry matters, and 
employs a number of educated foresters in its work. 

“ The States of Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Wisconsin have forestry commissions which, although 
as yet not engaged in active forest administration requiring pro- 
fessionals, are paving the way for such technical administration of 
State holdings. Private owners of timber-lands are beginning to 
learn that, with the reduction of virgin supplies, technical advice in 
the management of their property is advisable in order to secure a 
continuous revenue. There are, especially, a large number of fish 
and game preserves which under the direction of competent super- 
intendents might be made to serve their functions to better advantage. 

“ Railroad and mine corporations, lumbermen, woodpulp mills and 
other woodworking establishments exploit properties without regard 
to reproduction. Foresters conversant with the lumber business will 
find an opportunity of utilizing their knowledge to the advantage of 
such employers and thus aid in changing the unsystematic rough 
exploitation into an organized, rational exploitation under forestry 
principles. 

“There will soon be a demand for professional foresters to take 
chairs of forestry in various institutions which will doubtless take up 
this neglected branch. ‘Those who now propose to devote themselves 
to the study of forestry should understand that they are pioneers in 
an art new to this country, and that therefore they will have to be 
propagandists as well as foresters; they will have to create their 
own opportunities for employment. ‘To do this they will have to be 
not only thoroughly conversant with their special craft and endowed 
with executive capacity, but they must possess the art of demon- 
strating the value of their professional knowledge to prospective 
employers. - There will be for some time to come, and probably 
always, only a limited number of positions for the higher class of 
foresters with university education, hence only the most thoroughly 
prepared and the most capable may expect ready employment.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 





OBITUARY. 


LBERT C. SCHWEINFURTH was born at Auburn, N. Y., 
A January 7, 1864, and departed this life at Dryden, N. Y., Sep- 

tember 27, 1900, where he was spending the summer with his 
family. 

In 1889 he secured a position with the then well-known Boston 
publishing house of J. R. Osgood & Co., which he held for-about a 
year. He soon determined, however, to study arehitecture, and se- 
curing a position in the office of Peabody & Stearns, architects, of 
Boston, we see him fairly entered into the study of one of the most 
difficult of the professions. Having remained with this firm for some 
years, he went to New York City and entered the office of the late 
A. Page Brown, architect, of that city, where he remained for some 
years, and finally started in New York City in independent practice 
for himself. Here excessive application to his profession brought 
on illness, and he was obliged to remove to Denver, Col., where he 
soon felt the benefit of the climate. In Denver may be seen many 
examples of his work, distinguished by its peculiar simple dignity 
and refinement. In 1890, having recovered his health, he removed 
to San Francisco, where he assisted Mr. A. Page Brown in the 
erection of many large and important works ; he, being entrusted with 
their design and execution, thus rendered valuable service in beau- 
tifying that city. 

Later, in independent practice there, he designed and erected 
many important buildings, among which are the Children’s Hospital, 
the Eye-and-Ear Hospital, the San Francisco Examiner Building, 
and numerous large and important residences. His work was so suc- 
cessful there that in 1898 he left San Franc‘sco and going to Europe 
spent about two years in that study which had been denied hiw. in 
earlier life. On his return from abroad, while spending the summer 
at Dryden, N. Y., he succumbed to an attack of typhoid fever. 
Thus, at the early age of thirty-six years and eight months closed a 
most promising and brilliant career. He leaves a wife and one 
daughter. 

He was remarkable for his independence and originality of 
thought, a candor of expression, untiring industry and perseverance 
in his chosen life work. The works he leaves behind are singularly 
original and refined; and he was among the first to appreciate and 
study and adapt to modern uses in Calitornia, the architecture of the 
old Jesuit missionary fathers, and the old haciendas of the Spanish 
régime. 

He was an appreciative master of this singularly refined and yet 
barbarously elegant style. The California State Building at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, on which he worked with Mr. A. Page Brown, 
and the office-building of the San Francisco Examiner, of which he 
was the architect, are in this style, and from his hand. The country 
residence of Mrs. Phebe Hearst, at Pleasanton, Cal., by him, con- 
ceived in the spirit of this style, is a remarkably fine example of its 
domestic uses. It is a veritable hacienda of the old days of Spain’s 
dominion. 

His enthusiasm for his work, and his devotion to the highest ideals 
of his profession, rendered him remarkable among his contempora- 
ries, and his early loss to his family and friends and to the profes- 
sion will long be mourned. He had the happy faculty of making 
those he met love him, and these will always cherish his memory. 

















HOSE who know Mr. Wait’s former book, on “ Engineering and 
Architectural Jurisprudence,” will welcome the new one,! which 
deals mainly with the questions which come up among archi- 

tects and engineers and their clients before operations of construc- 
tion are begun. Every architect has passed anxious moments in 
considering whether he could advise his client to demand the repair 
of a dilapidated party-wall, the rectification of an overhanging pier, 
or the removal of an encroachment; or, later, in revolving the 
possibility of claims against his employers for the disturbance of 
foundations, the removal of support to land, or other incidents of 
building-operations; and Mr. Wait’s book is designed to give en- 
lightenment on just these matters. Of course, an architect is not to 
be expected to assume the responsibilities of a lawyer in advising 
upon legal questions; but this does not make it less advantageous 
for him to learn, as this book will help him to do, the contingencies 
to which the operations which he is employed to conduct will expose 
his client, and to rate at something like their true value the menaces 
of neighboring owners and their “counsel. Beginning with the con- 
veyance of real-estate, and the explanation of estate in fee, down, 
courtesy and homestead rights, remainders, and joint and severalty 
estates, it goes on to describe the necessary elements of a deed of 
land, and the formalities by which it is made effective. The next 
chapter deals with riparian and irrigation rights; and this is followed 
by one on the law in regard to the discharge of surface-water, and 
another on the law governing the disposal of sewage, which ought 
to be familiar to every architect. Then comes the discussion of 
property: rights as affected by underground waters, the conveyance 


i“ The Law of Operations Preliminary to. to Construction. ” By John Cassau 
Wait, M. C. E., : New York. John Wiley & Sons. 1900, 
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of electricity, and the distribution of water and gas by pipes, fol- 
lowed by a chapter on easements and party-walls; and, occupying 
the latter portion of the work, a careful essay, for the benefit, prima- 
rily, of surveyors, on the law in respect to boundaries on waters, 
especially where the shore-line is liable to shifting, and the evidence 
which may be accepted in determining the true boundaries of real 
property in general. This naturally leads to the consideration of 
the rules governing cases where property is held under a mistaken 
or imperfect title, and to particular instances of easements and pre- 
scriptive rights. The rights of corporations under franchises come 
next in sequence, and are treated in a valuable and interesting 
chapter. Mr. Wait, who was an engineer, and Assistant Professor 
of Engineering in Harvard University, before he was a lawyer, 
understands thoroughly what engineers need in the way of informa- 
tion of this kind, and the language in which it can best be conveyed 
to them and the clearness and precision of his style do much to 
increase the usefulness of his books to the persons for whom they 
are intended. 


Most of us know Mr. Crowninshield as a painter of a peculiarly 
refined and delicate genius, and well instructed in the arts allied to 
painting; but only those who know him best will be quite prepared 
to salute him as a poet also. It is true that the artistic tempera- 
ment is essentially the same in the poet as in the painter, but few 
men have ever attempted to master the technique of two arts so 
different in their means of expression, and Michael Angelo remains, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous example of a great painter who was 
also a successful poet. In Mr. Crowninshield’s vet in either art, 
we should not, perhaps, expect to find the intensity of the great 
Florentine, but we have, in place of it, in these unpretending verses! 
a delicacy and finish in which the lover of poetry will take sincere 
pleasure. Most readers take up a book of sonnets in English with 
misgiving, knowing the difficulty with which the language is trained 
into the Southern form, and mindful of the tortures which attend the 
reading of many so-called English sonnets; and it is with gratitude 
that we observe the perfection of Mr. Crowninshield’s form, which 
leaves us free to enjoy the ideas which his verses express. Unpre- 
tentious as these ideas are, there is much charm about them. Noth- 
ing could well be prettier, for example, than his comparison of the 
old-fashioned, intricate and obsolete poetry to the ruins of ancient 
Rome, where, in the midst of the confused mass of fragments, 





‘*here and there 
From out the Forum rise into the smile 

Of Roman skies some graceful shafts that bear 
The stamp of Beauty still, and reconcile 

Us to a death that doth with life compare.” 


So in his other poems;—the “thund’rous cloud” and “ strenuous 
gale” are happily absent from all of them, and we follow him with 
thankfulness and pleasure when he sings, 


‘* But give me Peace — a pleasant sunny stretch 
Of landscape sweet in daisied June, all steeped 
In equal whitish light ; the bosky hills 
Flecked here and there with faint blue shades where axe 
Has hewn its way ; the nearer slopes well tilled, 
Sweeping ip gracious curves to meet the brook, 
Not seen, but margined by the vaporous row 
Of willows thick ; and cropping through the grass, 
Red-ripe, the uninvited flowers ” — 


No one who visits museums needs to be told that the terra-cotta 
statuettes, or “figurines ” as they used to be called, which are found 
in many tombs in Greece and Asia Minor, have now taken a very 
important and interesting part in Grecian archwology, and, to a 
certain extent, in Grecian art. Although cast, as a rule, in moulds, 
exactly like the terra-cotta of the present day, and retouched by 
hand before burning, they follow and illustrate the progress of more 
ambitious sculpture, and often possess a remarkable charm of their 
own. So many of them have now accumulated that there is ample 
material for classifying them, and for studying their relation to each 
other, and to the Grecian domestic life with which they were inti- 
mately associated; and Miss Hutton has undertaken a task which, 
as Dr. Murray says, “has hitherto tempted hardly any scholar,” and 
has carried it out with an interest, and elucidated it with an aptness 
and brightness of quotation from ancient authors, in translation, so 
far as possible, which are most attractive. With the addition of 
beautiful illustrations in chromo-lithograph, the treatise ? forms one of 
the most attractive books connected with Grecian archeology which 
has appeared since Dr. Schliemann’s works brought up the spectres 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, Helen and Priam, before the eyes 
of an astonished world. 





“Rac Farr.’ —Another bit of old and picturesque London is 
doomed. A group of buildings in Royal Mint Street, or ‘‘ Rag Fair,” 
are being demolished to make room for the Tower Bridge improve- 
ments. Pope described Rag Fair — known then by the fragrant name 
of Rosemary Lane—as a place where old clothes and flippery were 
sold. And the old trade still lingers there, although it is not possible 
nowadays to buy a complete outfit, as Pennant relates, for one shilling 
and twopence. — St. James’s Gazette. 


1 Pictoris Carmina.”’ By Frederic Crowninshield. With illustrations by 
the Author, New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

2 Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes.”” By C, A. Hutton, With a Preface by 
A. J. Murray, LL. D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenne. Price $2.50. 
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oo of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


HOUSE AT FAR GILLS, N. J. MESSRS. RENWICK, ASPINWALL & 
OWEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE STRANGENWALD BUILDING, HONOLULU, H. IL. MR. C. W. 
DICKEY, ARCHITECT, HONOLULU, H. I. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL, HONOLULD, H. I. MR. C. W. DICKEY, AR- 
CHITECT, HONOLULU, H. I. 


J HIS building, which contains seventeen rooms besides the as- 
| sembly-hall, and the Strangenwald Building, mentioned above, 

are the first fireproof buildings erected on the islands. The 
construction consists of Phoenix columns, steel beams, expanded metal 
and concrete floors and partitions. 


THE BAILEY TOMB, MERIDEN, CONN. MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


VILLA AT CAMBO, BASSES—PYRENEES, FRANCE. F. JULIEN, AR- 
CHITECT. 


Turis plate is copied from /’ Architecture. 


SALLE DES RUBENS, IN THE LOUVRE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


Tus plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


ENTRANCK-GATE: NO. 297 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MR. MONTROSE W. MORRIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- 


METALWORK, — XIV: NO. 7 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
METALWORK, —XV: NO. 532 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHURCH OF THE MADONNA DI 8. LUCCA, NEAR BOLOGNA, ITALY. 
CARLO FRANCESCO DOTTI, ARCHITECT, 


For description of these and succeeding subjects, see article on 
“ Bologna,” elsewhere in this issue. 


LOGGIA OF THE CHURCH OF 8. BARTOLOMMEO, BOLOGNA, ITALY. 
ANDREA MARCHESI DA FORMIGINE, ARCHITECT. 


THE BASILICA OF 8. PETRONIO, BOLOGNA, ITALY. ANTONIO 
VINCENZI, ARCHITECT. 


XVI-CENTURY MARBLE SCREEN, IN THE BASILICA OF 8. PETRONIO, 
BOLOGNA, ITALY. 


THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE LIVERPOOL DOCK OFFICES, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. MR. JAMES H. COOK, ARCHITECT. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 

forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 

nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 

their correspondents. } 








NEWSPAPERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
To THE EpiIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,—Anent the editorial in your last number — I have noticed 
that, although reporters come to my house nights after information, 
and I waste time and energy in describing the work for their article, 
and always under the condition that my name as architect shall be 
mentioned, it is omitted, although definitely agreed to by the reporter, 
and printed on his pad by myself so it will not be misspelled, and 
made worse than it is. This happens in the Boston Transcript —a 
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reputable paper — where my name is always suppressed, so that I 
am waiting for the next reporter, who will pay me for any informa- 
tion his paper wants! Architect friends of mine to whom I have 
mentioned it, tell me I should -pay the Transcript; then my name 
would go in with my work. All things considered, I think an archi- 
tect should congratulate himself that the papers do not assign his 
work to some other architect, and then there would be no chance for 
redress, unless the architect should pay for a correction! This will 
probably come to pass in our day. I am glad you have taken up 
this subject. People who are continually bemoaning the dishonesty 
and incompetence of architects are setting them bad examples. 
Yours truly, Arcaitectus IGNnotvus. 

















Mosquirors AND Mararta. — The mosquito-malarial experiments 
which were originated some months ago by Dr. Manson and the Council 
of the London School of Tropical Medicine appear to have been suc- 
cessful and convincing above all expectations. It seems now to have 
been demonstrated beyond question that malarial fevers are communi- 
cated to human beings by the bite of the mosquito, and, in some locali- 
ties, in no other way. Last May, as was reported fully at the time in 
this journal, Drs. Sambon and Low, of London, Signor Terzi, of Rome, 
and their attendants took up their abode in a mosquito-proof cabin 
erected in one of the most fever-stricken districts of the Roman 
Campagna. There they have been ever since. The other day they 
were examined by a medical commission and found to be in perfect 
health, practically the only persons exempt from fever among the 
malaria-stricken inhabitants of the neighborhood. To complete the ex- 
periment, mosquitoes raised from the egg in a laboratory, and which 
had had no previous opportunity of obtaining fever parasites, were fed 
in Rome on patients in whose blood the parasites of tertian ague had 
been detected by the microscope. The insects were then sent to London 
and fed on vegetable juices until time had been given for the fever- 
germs to reach their venom-glands. Dr. Manson’s son, Mr. P. T. Man- 
son, who had consented to be the subject of the trial, was placed in a 
specially prepared mosquito-house, and was bitten every second day by 
the insects until they died, about ten days after their arrival in Lendon. 
In due time he exhibited unmistakable symptoms of tertian ague, and 
upon microscopic examination, the parasites peculiar to the malady 
were discovered in his blood. The malevolent action of the mosquito 
in this case, therefore, was proved beyond peradventure. It still re- 
mains to be proved, however, that malaria never exists in places where 
there are no mosquitoes. — WN. Y. Evening Post, October 4. 





Tue Rurys or Eripu, 2,400 B. C.— About the mound is a wall some 
20 feet in height, pierced by three openings, the remains of gateways. 
Nearly the entire inclosure is filled with a brick platform, equal in 
height with the surrounding wall. The southern part of the mound 
contains a few unimposing ruins, but on the northern edge stands the 
temple, a pyramidal-shaped building, reaching 70 feet above the plat- 
form. ‘Two of its stories are still to be seen. A peculiar feature of the 
temple is a marble stairway 15 feet broad and 70 feet in length, leading 
up to the exterior. The polished marble slabs which served as steps 
are still scattered among the ruins, attesting to the extreme richness of 
the building, and along the two edges of the stairway are balustrades ; 
at the foot of the stairway the bases of two large pillars remain, the 
object of which is uncertain. The peculiar shape of the bricks, plain 
cones, cylinders, innumerable fragments of pottery, pure gold-leaf, and 
stone implements abounding in great profusion, are the distinguishing 
features of this ruin. Unlike most other Babylonian temples, taat at 
Eridu was built partly of stone, for the architects here had access to 
the neighboring sandstone ridges, and the plain to the south abounds in 
great boulders of black granite. The statement frequently made that 
the huge stones from which the Telloh statues were hewn were quarried 
at Sinai must now be modified, for the quarries about Eridu supplied 
the material. Mr. Taylor, speaking of the mound, says that as one 
approaches it he will see “blocks and pieces of marble, rough and 
polished, of different colors of the most beautiful hues; fragments of 
bowls, vases, and coffins, in crystal, marble, and alabaster ; gilt-headed 
nails, curious bricks, and tiles of original shape and composition, and 
lastly, and the most curious and interesting, the clay hatchets and ham- 
mers, the flint knives and styles, stone and clay nails, and a hundred 
other objects, so palpably denoting a remote period, and one of the 
earliest stages of civilization.’ One may imagine the desire which 
the excavator has to reveal the treasures buried in this ruin. — Biblia. 





TUNNELLING THE BospHorus. — Perhaps no more impracticable en- 
gineering scheme, apparently, has been attempted than that of tunnel- 
ling the Bosphorus. There is an enormous traffic between the two 
sides of the Bosphorus, and the delay caused by the opening and shut- 
ting of the bridge of boats, which now forms the only means of com- 
munication, is a great drawback. A railroad company is now con- 
structing its lines on both sides, but this is of little avail until the lines 
can be connected. Tunnelling by the ordinary way is hindered by the 
fact that the water is extremely deep, with 20 or 30 feet of mud at 
the bottom. In order to solve the problem, it is proposed to suspend 
or float a tunnel about 35 feet below the surface of the water, allowing 
uninterrupted passage to vessels of the largest tonnage. The Golden 
Horn has no tide. The tunnel is to be a wrought-iron tube, about 10 
feet in diameter and 1,200 feet long, and the gradient at each end would 
be 50 feet. It would weigh about 600 tons; maximum weight of any 
train, 400 tons; concrete and lining to overcome the buoyancy of the 
tube, 1,700 tons, and the water displacement, 2,700 tons. — Philadelphia 
Record. 





SEARCHING FoR Cuicaco Water-ruteves.— Ten miles of munici- 
pal water-mains in the stockyards district of Chicago are to be dug up, 
in a search for water-thieves. This course was decided upon after a 
discovery that several large consumers of water had been getting their 
supply free. They had been entitled to it for years. The town of 
Lake had given the packers free water, but had kept no exact record 
of their service-pipes. After annexation the records were turned over 
to the city of Chicago, and they are the only documents the city has to 
fix the whereabouts of the old pipes. It will cost about $25,000 to strip 
the pipes, but the uncovering of one or two unchartered connections 
will furnish basis for a recovery of the expense, as it is intended to 
make the owners of all unmetred pipes settle their back water-bills on 
penalty of cutting off their supplies. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





IentHamM More.— The Rev. S. Baring-Gould contributes to the 
Magazine of Art for October a charming article upon old English manor- 
houses, with Ightham Mote as his particular subject, and recounts in the 
following passage a good story apropos of the “restoration” craze: 
There is a peculiar charm in a house which has grown with the growing 
fortunes and changing requirements of its owners. It is a piece of 
history in itself. Not always did the owner of a house add toit. He 
sometimes swept the old building clean away, and rebuilt in the new 
style. There was once at Haccombe, in South Devon, a noble mansion 
of Tudor age, added to as described, growing out of a still more ancient 
core of Knightly Castle, the ancestral home of the Carews, whose 
brasses and monuments in mail fill the little church in the park. In 
the days of the first Georges a Carew thought the mansion unworthy of 
his dignity as a baronet and representative of one of the oldest families 
in England, and he went abroad, leaving an order with a great archi- 
tect to build him a house befitting his name and condition. The 
architect, with his builders and masons, levelled the ancient mansion 
with the dust, and erected on its ruins something quite in Georgian 
style. When the baronet returned, he saw an oblong, stuccoed block, 
with scarce any roof showing — sans grace, sans beauty, sans feeling, 
sans everything. ‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the owner, “I have 
lost a home, and have been given a hospital.” 





IraLiaAn Liprariges.—In the Bulletin of the National Central Li- 
brary of Florence for August 31 will be found a list of the Government 
libraries of Italy, with a brief statement of the character of each. 
Thus, the National Central of Florence is the legal depository of all 
publications that see the light in Italy. The Milan Nazionale Braidense 
has since 1884 been limited in its acquisitions to historical science, 
literature, philosophy, social science — in harmonious codperation with 
the other public libraries in the same city. The Turin National is 
strong in works for the study of jurisprudence, literature, history, and 
natural science. The Marcian at Venice is distinguished above all by 
its invaluable MS. collections of the Classics (Greek especially), and 
for the political and literary history of Venice and, indeed, all Italy. 
Fine-arts and industrial-arts distinguish the collection of the Marucel- 
lian at Florence. The Laurenzian in the same city is composed almost 
wholly of manuscripts, to which its printed works are ancillary ; the 
Riccardian makes a specialty of manuscripts pertaining to Italian 
(particularly Florentine) literature and history. ‘The Public Library at 
Lucca has more than three thousand volumes of manuscripts. The 
Estense of Modena has absorbed two collections of medical works and 
works in natural history. Oriental works and manuscripts mark the 
Palatine of Parma. The Angelica at Rome possesses a great number 
of bibliographical rarities. Whatever relates to Sardinia should be 
sought in the Government library at Cagliari. The University Library 
at Naples tends more and more to become scientific ; the Brancaccian 
gives special attention to Neapolitan history. Music is the excuse for 
the library of the R. Accademia di S. Cecilia in Rome, while the 
Vallicellian concerns itself mainly with the city and the Church of 
Rome. —Exchange. 


\ —- 


Tue Woop-rinisu at Bittmore. — The extremes to which wealthy 
and fastidious Americans sometimes go, when they set out to do some- 
times a little different from and a little better than anything else of the 
sort up to date, is well illustrated in one of the details incident to the 
construction of ‘‘ Biltmore,” the immense and tremendously expensive 
mansion-house of George Vanderbilt in North Carolina. Mr. Ed. Swain, 
the well-known Ohio lumberman, told the story at the Hotel Majestic 
the other night. “ At that time,’’ said Swain, ‘‘ my principal mill was 
in Indiana. A representative of Vanderbilt’s architect called on me 
and announced without any formalities or preliminaries that he would 
want within the next year a certain quantity of the finest interior- 
finish woods that could be had on the continent — almost wholly 
quartered-oak. ‘ We want,’ he explained, ‘ only the very finest lumber 
—the choicest to be had —of the varities well suited to our purpose, 
and we expect to pay fancy prices for it. The pmce is not much of a 
consideration, if only the woods suit us.’ Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, our stocks everywhere in the country, and our time as 
well, were placed at his disposal. In all, we sold Vanderbilt about 
$35,000 worth of clear-finish woods. One of his agent’s requirements 
was that he or his representative should stay at the mill and watch 
every log sawn there for this particular order. Each log when selected 
was to be given an ‘ official number,’ and every board sawed from it to 
be marked with the same figure. This was in order that all the boards 
from the same log or tree could be arranged together in the mansion’s 
interior finish, thus assuring a uniformity in the grain, color, knots, 
etc., and preserving for each set of boards their own individuality. 
You will understand readily that this was of great advantage in work- 
ing up the wood in the best effects. But never before or since have | 
heard of such extra care being taken, or of any lumber-buyer volun- 
teering to pay fancy prices. There was no trouble either way in this 
deal. Vanderbilt got his ‘card system’ boards, as we all called them, 
and he got the fancy prices, too—you bet! In business there is 
nothing like giving a customer just exactly what he wants and orders.”’ 
— Boston Herald. 


8. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INSTR UO- 


TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M< ASSACHUSETTS IN STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Options in Architectur 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and dr 
as special stucents. 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
al Engineering 


and 


1ughtismen admitted 


For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


I ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


lo UMBIA UNIVE RSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GAGGIN, 
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Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





li” HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Bosron. 


[008 UIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 

Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 

Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT SrT., 
New York, 


Simple and Effective, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Boston. Baltimore, Washington. 


S CAIFE FILTERS. 
ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pa. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, 
Part lI. I. 


Pittsburgh, 


Picardie.” 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 
25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


RB? OKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


Price $6.00 


AND Buit_piInc News Co. 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BviLpING News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. 


John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folto. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitp1nc News Co. 





Good Varnish _—_— 





Peas s te ri ree 





To the painter anything may be good varnish that will slick 
on easy and hold its gloss until he gets his pay, but if the 
Architect wants really good varnish that will look as well ten 
years from now as it does to-day, he should specify 


I. X. L. Preservative Coatings 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 





Free YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 


PALMER, MASS. 


Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Tut SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, Jncorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. / 


Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 


Buildings 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze, 
BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bt News Co, 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
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id volumes. 
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BOOKS: 


“‘ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 





RoBER RTC. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept, “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. $. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
7. Q TEL STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 

The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constriction Moderne,” 


{) A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ey to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 












BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 
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CLINTON, MASS, 
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Subscription, including postage. 35 frarics. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. 
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“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Screws, 
Unquestionably the : 
Finest Closet that Noise= 
has ever been pro- less, 3 
duced. None other Look 2 
can be compared 5 
Best. J 


with this High- 
Grade, Original and 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO, 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 





Vapor System of Steam Heating. 





Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


= ons All- Steel” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 


Durable Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 
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Wheel. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 





CATALOGUE AND 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Fox Machine C0, cfd: Kapiee mich, 





SELF RETAINING 
DUMB WAITERS 
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F Strictly Sanitary Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 
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SPECIFY they are used. 1 
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No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect That A | d ei Retain ind!. i : 

control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. f 
Architects are requested to send blueeprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be EY 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. KADE & Be GETT Go. a 
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“The Chloridie Hecumulator ” 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


Saves coal'and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


SALES OFFICES: i 





NEW YORK, 


100 Broadway. 


OSTON, 60 State Street. 
eure4e?. 1424 Marquette Building. 
TIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
BAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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VI NOW READY VI’ 





‘The Georgian Period” 


ueseeee Wis. 





Part VI of “ The Georgian Period,” which is published to-day, we believe 
will be found the most valuable and interesting portion of this work thus far 
published. 


In the main its contents will be found to relate to 


The Colonial Work of Virginia 


and though much has escaped notice, of course, it deals efficiently with 


“Baltimore House’’—The Home of the Calverts 
‘“*Woodlawn’’— The Home of Nellie Custis 
‘*Mount Vernon ’’—The Home of George Washington 


besides such well-known river mansions as “ Carter's Grove,” “Shirley,” “ Lower 
Brandon” and “Westover,” and such less-celebrated places as “ Stratford 
House,” “ Elsing Green,” “ Tuckahoe,” “Gunston Hall,” and the homes of the 
Washington brothers, “ Harewood,” “Claymont Court,” etc. 


It also gives information concerning some of the somewhat inaccessible 
Colonial Churches of Virginia— “St. Luke’s,” Smithfield, “Christ Church,” 
on the Rappahannock, “ St. Peter's,” in New Kent County, etc. 





Part VI contains 40 pages of text illustrated by some 50 cuts and 
37 full-page plates, of which eight are gelatine or 
half-tone prints 





Price, $6. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $4. | 





American Architect and Building News Company 


211i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Part VII, in press, will give some attention to Colonial Work in 
Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WM. Poindexter; Washington, D.C., { Associated Architects. i 

A Deadener That Deadens i 
A RESILIENT cushion that breaks up and absorbs Fl 
the sound-waves. Compare it with the . 


common thin, dense felts and papers with which 


we have been wont to make believe deaden sound 





in the past. Send for our special books on 


School-house Acoustics showing a score of build- 
ings deadened with i 


Cabot’s Deadening «Quilt’’ | 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 


wie fae 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

‘ Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 

H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 

Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 

Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 










JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, JERSEY CITY, N. | 
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““__ FIRE PROOF CONSTRUCTION “$4 — 





PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





“Inklings 





Forty years experience, 

the best chemical skill, 

the best materials ob- 
tainable 

are in the making of 


CARTER’S 
Liquid India Inks. 


Waterproof qualities, 

brilliancy of colors, 

blueprinting properties 
unsurpassed — 

Quality, convenience, 
economy together, 

leave nothing to 
desire. 








JAP ALAC 


The reason why JAPsA=LAC is the best finish for Floors and 


Interior Woodwork is because it gives so smooth, elastic, brilliant 


and durable a finish. 


JAPzAsLAC is better than other similar preparations because 


it contains more pure linseed oil. Yet JAP=A=LAC 
quickly. 


dries very 


Don’t forget that JAP=A=LAC is just as good for Interior Woods 


work as for Floors. 


Our free book, “The Home Beautifier,” tells how Jap-a-Lac is used 
and gives prices and covering qualities. Mention this publication 


and we will send free samples of finished woods. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A Sheet of OSBORN’S I C OLD STYLE 
ROOFING PLATE cut in two and each end 
weighed, will balance the scales evenly. 

There is no heavy drip edge. Quality uniform 
throughout. Redipped by hand. Each sheet 
stamped with brand and thickness and resquared. 

Manufactured from best quality of American 
soft steel sheets. 


J. M. & lL. As OSBORN -~ CGleveland and Columbus, Ohio. 


HITCHINGS & ©... Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS_....nen. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 




















NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 





WORKS, 
1852 18 Post Office $q., BOSTON. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
18 65> ing in New England. 


fapttal» Des $ 60,000. Inventors and only Manu- 
= 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourtPrest 


Eras C.DAWS, Treas x. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


SaveTime. SaveLabor. Imsure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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UBEKOID 
OOFING 








What fills the void 
like 
os Unlike the rest, 
tii It stands the test. 
i} What? 
Of all roofings 


’Tis the best. 
Which? 


RUBEROID ? 





RUBEROID 


RUBEROID 


The Standard Paint Company, 77-79 John Street, New York 








JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Take no more room 
steam 
All 


for high or low pressure. 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


D1 Seinncars Alea ‘ 


STEEL POLLING SHUTTERS 
PROOF PARTITIONS 


LOSE INSTANTLY y AT 150 DEGPEES HEAT - 
COLUMBUS OHIO ++» U'-S-A 


Suitable 


a 











= 8 SIMPLE: Dupaie: FIRE} 
me AiNNEAR MFG. Co. 








ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S ‘ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” 
Containing 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details 


will hereafter be published as a 
monthly periodical 


Subscription Price $3.00 per year 











ASPHALT joors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For eatimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorE. 



























Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway New York City. 














vshinale, 


a) it ceil ING CO, 
ST.» 13" AVE. 
 obtial, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Bcston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 














ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— New ljork > 


~ + SAMPLES ann QUOTATIONS - 
Tool Makers 





Architecis 
Builders 
Contractors 






Engineers 


All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 









For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 

















NEW IDEA IN 
— tis free. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘A 
METAL CEILINGS,”’ 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 



















specify Woods’ 
Steel Corner 
for their clients’ 
good and their own. 
Whatever adds stability 
and attractiveness to a 
building benetits both. 


” WOODS’ 
STEEL CORNER 


Por Plaster Wallis 


is a useful, practical. economical, dependable, 
effectual and indispensable adjunct to the pro- 
jecting plastered wail corners. We will send a 
sample and booklet free on request and you will 
know more about it. 


CARA, McCINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


















Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


arreanina on Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 




















EACH SECTION. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER « «= PA. 








ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
Warren St. - NEW ion 












































ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, NO TIGE. 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








E. ELDON DEANE, On the publication of Part VII of & 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. | 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 44 The Georgian Period eee now in 


New YORK City. 


AN ARCHITECT 


Who Specities MASON SAFETY TREADS for 





press — all prices for the earlier Parts 
will be cancelled, and higher prices 














permanent stair protection has the best interests of 
his client at heart, AMERICAN MASON SAFETY announced. 
TREAD Co., Boston. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES &§ 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE BUILDING NEWS CO. j 
Removed to Owings Building. i 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. ; 
i 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
R. P. SOUTHARD, WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGNS ONLY. 





ne sy 43 ) . Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McK Mead 
Gen’1 Supt. Building Construction. | pepprmnces: | waite N. eich teen Otek et ele ee ee Kim, ond a 
At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. | Banks's Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





“Topical Architecture ™ 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4. RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 

PART 49%. ARABESQUES, 

PART 10. SGRAFFITO, 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (d:ferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Bullding News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 | 


quarterly ad 18.00 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.]} 


tH Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to | 


the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— 
H. M, Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line), each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the followin 
advertisements : — : 


American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Uo, 
Butcher Polish Co, 

Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

L. Haberstroh & Son, 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 

T. W. Jones. 

Okonite Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 


~ ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


JS um P. MITCHELL has opened an office at 
302 Massachusetts Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
where he will be pleased to receive catalogues, etc. 
RED M. TRUEX announces that he has opened 
an office for the practice of architecture at 507 
Globe Building, Newark, N. J., where he will receive 
catalogues, etc. 
Boe MAN & FOX announce that the former firm 
of Buchman & Deisler has been changed to Buch- 
man & Fox with new offices at No. 11 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y. 














WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP.—An architectural engineer of 
fifteen years’ experience, extensive acquaint- 

ance, recognized ability and successful in securing 
contracts, desires to form partnership with a gradu- 
ate architect of experience and first-class ability. 
Address “A. E.,”’ care American Architect. 1296 


FOR SALE. 
N established architect in a rapidly growing town 





of 20,000 is about to retire from business, and | 


will turn a thriving, good paying business over to a 
gooi party for $8, cash or good paper. Purchaser 
will get money back on unfinished work inside three 
months. Plenty new work to start in on. Address 
* Retire,’ care American Architect. 1295 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 

















| The Improved Shingle Stain and 
|Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
| their life by penetrating the pores 


|of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 





| Full information and finished 
|samples of wood mailed free for 
‘the asking. 


| BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
| Varnish Manufacturers, 
| 
| 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 

| BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
| SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








It depends 
on the Primer 


toa ape extent whether protective paints will 
be eifective in preventing rust on iron work. 
The primer that architects can safely specify is 


HARRISONS’ RED LEAD. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


BSth and Gray's Ferry Road, Philadelphia 
27 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
-.-@OTO.. 


EVERYBODY °%10:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the = We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 








Frank A. Seifert 





Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work. 






2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 














BUILDING PATENTS. 

658,982. COVER FOR WATER-CLOSETS. — Moris 
Fischer, New York, N. Y. 

659,021. Door-Stop.—Ruth E. Fulton, Perry, 
Okla. 

659,032. SmMOOTH-SURFACE FOLDING SQUARE. — 
Eddy C. Larsen, St. Louis, Mo. 
| 659,037. Winpow.— Archibald McKinnon, Glas- 
| gow, Scotland. 
| 659,042. WInNDOW-BLIND HINGE. — Benjamin S. 
| Taylor and Benjamin F. Taylor, Providence, R. I. 
59.068. ADJUSTABLE FASTENER FOR WINDOW- 
| BEADS. — Hobart B. Ives, New Haven, Conn. 


| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 











658,853. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS.—WiI- | 


helm Lessing, Ringebrauk, Ger. 


658,855. Hor-Arr ForRNAcE.—Alexander W. Mar- | 


cofsky, Cleveland, O. 


| (Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





658,868-869. WALL FLOOR, OR CEILING FOR BUILD- | [Although a large portion of the building intelligence 


Incs. — Henry Rosenbaum, Cincinnati, O. 


| is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 


658,886. Swineine WinDOwW.—Hiram K. Whitner, | tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 


Chieago, Ill. 


| especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


658,907. HEATING-FURNACE.—Car] Brandt, Cedar | 


Falls, Ia. 


658,916. Door-CHECK.— Eugene E. Jones, New 


York, N. ¥ 


| 
| 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 


638,928. RAMarToR.—Ferdinand Schwedtmann, | Allegheny, Pa.—E. M. Butz & Co., Pittsburgh, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


658.935. DooR OR WINDOW VENTILATOR, — Peter 


Abrahamson, San Francisco, Cal. 


658,939. LeVER-DERRICK.—James W. Benton, 


Kings Station, Ky. 


658.954. Wrinpow-SasH HOLDER. —Geo. E. Lint, 


York, Pa. 


658,963. WaTER-HEATER. — Fridolin Schifferle, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


| will erect an apartment-building at Sedgwick St. 
| and Pennsylvania Ave. after plans by Architects 
| Alden & Harlow, Pittsburgh. It will be a four- 
| story structure of brick and cut stone, 85’ x 105’, to 
| ost $15,000. 

Barberton, 0.— St. Augustine’s Society, Rev. Fr. 
Joseph B. Sheffield, pastor, will erect a brick and 
terra-cotta church to cost $15,000. Plans by Archi- 
tect William Ginther, Akron. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Campbellsburg, Ind.— Architect W. L. McDou- 
gall, Louisville, Ky., bas prepared plans for a 
residence to be erected by O. L. Campbell. It will 
be a frame structure, 46’ x 72’, costing $9,000. 


Cape May, Del.— The Board of Education has 
adopted plans for a new stone school-building to 
cost $30,000. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Goodman Mfg. Co. will erect 
an office, power-house, factory and blacksmith 
shop at 4836 S. Halstead St., after plans by Archi- 
tect Geo. R. Dean. The proposed structure will be 
built of brick, 100’ x 250’, and will cost $30,000. 

President Harper recently announced the inten- 
tion of the trustees of Chicago University to build 
during the coming year a commons for men and a 
student’s club-house. These buildings will be 
designed in every way to add to the life of the 
students. 

John 8S. Wallacott has prepared plans for 2 flat- 
buildings to be erected in Sheridan Park. They 
will be three stories high, 46’ x 48’, will be built of 
brick and stone, and will cost $34,000. 

Marshall Field & Co. will erect a twelve-story 
stone building at 63 State St., at an estimated cost 
of $1,500,000. This company aleo contemplates 
building a ten-story fireproof power-house and 
storage building at 203 to 205 Jackson Ave., at a 
cost of $200.000. Plans for both structures by 
Architects D. H. Burnham & Co. 

Architect Henry Ives Cobb has completed plans 
for a building to be devoted entirely to engineer- 
ing, to be erected by the Lewis Institute; cost com- 
plete, about $125,000. 

It is reported that a new $250,000 theatre will 
shortly be built on the site of the old Columbia 





Theatre. 
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Rider 8& Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines 


by the Paris Exposition. 


692 Craig Street, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 


have been awarded a silver medal (highest of their class) 


The Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water 
for anyone who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on Application. 


RIDER=ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


\ 23 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
40 No. 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
22a Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S 





Merchant and Alaska Streets, HONOLULU, H.I. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Cleveland, O.— M. Hirsch will build a brick and 
stone apartment-house after plans by Architect F. 
C, Bate. It will be a three-story, 126’ x 172’, slow- 
burning construction building, costing about $60,- 

Columbus, 0.— Architect R. A Roberts has drawn 
plans for a three-story, 35’ x 75’, brick building; 
cost, $20,000. 

Concord, Mass.— Peabody & Stearns, architects, 
Boston, have completed plans for a two and one- 
half story house for George Albee, to cost $10,000. 

Cornwall, Pa. — Architect A. A. Richter, Lebanon, 
has prepared plans for a $20,000 two-st’y brick and 
stone school-building. 

Delavan, 111.—Architects Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, 
have prepared plans for a frame residence for 
J. W. Urebb to cost $6,000, 

Denver, Col.— Press reports state that Varian & 
Sterner, architects, are at work upon plans fora 
large brick and stone church to be erected on 
Logan St. and lith Ave.; cost, about $80,000 

Duluth, Minn, - A. F. Rudolph furnished suecessful 
plaus for the proposed public library. It will boa 
th roughly fireproof building costing $75,000. 

Escanaba, Mich.— Detroit capitalists areinte: ested 
in a plan to erect a modern summer hvtel here to 
cost about $85,000. 

Fairfield, la.— \rchitect Henry K. Holsman, 153 
La Salle St., Chicago, 11!., has prepar. d plans fora 
woman’s home for Parscns College; cost, $15,000. 

Freemont, Wash.— Architect Thomas L. West, 
Seattle, has plans for a white pressed-brick fire- 
proof construction industrial school building to be 
erected here by the Marie E Holmes estate; eost, 
$25,000. 

G een Bay, Wis. - The City Government is arrang- 
ing for the erection of a city-hall and public library 
building, to cost $50,000. 

Hannibal, Mo.— Mrs. John H. Garth, widow of 
the late C ol. Garth, has given $25,000 to the city for 
the erect on of a public library building to be a 
memorial to her husband. 

Hastings, Neb. — The Baptist Society will erecta 
new church edifice at 4th St. and Lincoln Ave, 
C. P. Sheaff, W. Huxtable, E. E. Van Shrock, 
buiiding committee. 

Havelock, Neb.— The A. 0. U. W. Building Asso- 
ciation. C. F. Ballard, chairman building com- 
mittee, contemplate erecting a two-stury brick and 
iron lodge hall, to cost $10,000. 

Iola, Kan.—The M. E, Society will erect a chureh 
to coat about $12,000. 

Loaisville, Ky.— Mrs. Ida Urbansky will build a 
two-story, 40’ x 50’, brick residence at 5th and 
Jefferson Sts., after plans by Architect J, J. 
Gatfney; cost, $12,000. 

Memphis, Tenn.— Hennessey Bros. & Evans Co., 
Chicago, Lll., were awarded the contract to erect 
the Hotel Gayoso for the Memphis Hotel Co., ata 
cost of $400,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Peter Brodesser will erect a 
brick residence on Park P1., after plans by Archi- 
tects H. Messmer & Son; cost, $8,000. 

Architect C, F. Ringer has prepared plans fora 
brick office-building, 33’ x 42/, 
appointments, to be erected on §. Bay St., Bay | 
View: cost, $25,000. 

H. Messmer & Son have drawn plans fora brick 
residence, 38’ x 49’, to be erected on Park PI. for 
Peter Bradesser; cost, $18,000. 

The Berger Bedding Co. will erect a store-build- | 
ing to cost $30,000. Plans by Architect H. C. Koch 

& Co 


Sianceiettt, Minn.— Tbe Minneapolis Brewing 
Co. will erect a building on 4th St., N. E., after 
plans by Architect S.J. Bowler. It will be a two- 


modern in all its | 


story and basement, 46’ x 101’ structure, built of | 


brick and cut stone; cost, $6,000. 

Missoula, Mont.— A. H. Stem, St. Paul, Minn., 
has tinished plans for the proposed hospital to be 
built for the Northern Pacific Railroad. The build- 
ing will be three stories in height and will be 
constructed of concrete and terra-cotta; cost, 
$160,000. 

Nashville, Tenn. — Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, 
Milwaukee, Wis., are preparing plans for the fix- 





| Springfield, Mass.; 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
prepared plans for S. Brandenberg for a three-story 
pressed-brick and cut-stone flat-building, 54’ x 60’; 
cost, $15,000. 

Architect John Latenger is preparing plans fora 
three-story, 38’ x 50’ addition to be built to the 
House of the Good Shepherd. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Architect P. P. 
drawing plane for the proposed Burlington Theatre 
to cost about $30,000. 

The Gruson [ron Works of New York has awarded 

the contract to the Structural Iron Co., of Balti- 
more. to erect a large plant at Eddystone for the 
ma ufacture and sale of chilled iron armor, gun 
carriages, etc. The proposed building will cost 
$125,900, and, it is said, that later other buildings 
will be erected making the total cost of the plant 
about $500,000. 
e Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, wife of Dr. 8S. Weir 
Mitchell, will endow the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with a memorial to her daughter, who died 
about two years ago, probably in the shape of a 
wing to the University Hospital building. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. —John J. Sayles has plans by 
Architect E. J. Shellentrager, Cleveland, O., for 3 
four-story brick apartment-houses to ecst about 
$100 000. 

Porter, Ind. — Architects Hueb] & Schmid, of Chi- 
cago, have completed plane for a glass-factory to 
be erected here by the Chicago Stopper Co. It 
will be a two-story structure, 128’ x 141’, and will 
cost about $35,000. 

Rayville, Md.— Horshal! Memoria) Union Baptist 
Society have bad plans prepared for a stone church, 
to cost about $20,000 

Reading, Pa.— N.S. Wertheimer & Co. have plans 
by Architect William A. Flink for a three-story 
brick and iron factory building to be erected at 
2d and Buttonwood Sts.; cost, $18,000. 

San Bernardino, Cal.— The Lorna Linda Assonia- 
tion recently incor} orated with a capita! of $200,- 
009 will erect a sanitorium. 

San Francieco, Cal.—Giltes, Scribner & Poech wil! 
erect a hotel on the corner of Chester Ave. and 20th 
St.; cost, $40.00. 

Scottsboro, Ala.—A cotton-mill to cost $50,000 will 
be built here. Judge Tate is at the head of the 
undertaking. 

Scranton, Pa.— Preliminary plans are being made 
for a new court-house soon to be erected to cost 
$4°0,000 

E. S. Williams has been awarded the contract to 
build the new Y. M. C. A. building; cost, $200,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—Bergfield & Buchinger, architecta, 
are preparing plans for a new synagogue to be 
erected here by the congregation of Temple de 
Hirsch; cost, $10 000. 

Sharpsville, Pa.— A summer hotel to cost $15,000 
will be built at Trant Island after plans by Macou- 
bray & Co.,, Pittsburgh; cost, $15,000. 

Social Circles, Ga.— The Social Circles Cotton 
Mills Co, recently organized with J. B. Robinson, 
pres., will begin inmmediately the erection and 

| equipment of a $100,0°0 factory. 

| South Bend, Ind.—The Temple & Ellis Co. contem- 

| plate building a four-story, 667 100, 

| factory next Spring; cost, $18,000. 

South Omaha, Neb. — Architect F. A. Henninger, | 
N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, hes prepared plans | 








for S. Brandenberg; cost, $15,000 


Elkinton is | 





brick cigar | 


| 


| 
| for a three-story, 54/ x 60’, flat — to be built | 
| 


Spartanburg, 8. C —J. C. Cary ‘will build a resi- 
dence on Pine St., to cost $10,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Peter Thauwald will build a 
three-story and basement, 25/ x 112/, brick and cut- 
stone building on 7th St., between I.each and 
Ramsey Sts. Plans by Architect A. F. Gauger. 


Venice, Ill. — Dr. J. W. Scott will build a two-story | 


brick store, office and flat building after plans by 
Hill & Kistner, Granite City; cost, $5,500. 


Wichita, Kan.— All Hallows Academy bas bad | 


plans prepared for a main building which will] cort 
$30,000. 
Windsor Lock, Conn.—Lock H. Barrett will erect 


a business block at the corner of Main and State | 


Sts., after plans by Architect B. 


H. Seabury, 
cost, $10,000. 


tures of a seven-story department-store building | Woburn, Maas.— The Towanda Club will erect a 


for James E. Manix & Co. 

Newark, N. J.—The Wales-Lines Co., 
Conn., have been awarded the contract for rebuild- 
ing the Centenary Collegiate Institute for $175,000. 
There will be an administration building and two 
dormitories. 


Newcastle, Pa.— W. G. Eckles is preparing plans 


for a chapel and receiving vault to be built in| 


Graceland Cemetery. It will be built of green 
stone trimmed with brown stone and will have red 
tile roof; cost, $10,000. 

Oak Park, I11.— Willis 8. Herrick et als. have been 
incorporated in the Oak Park Auditorium Co., 
capital $25,000, and will erect an auditorium and 
apartment-house. 


Omaha, Neb. —F. A. Henninger, architect, has 








club-house to cost about $12,000 


plate erecting a new church; cost, about $16,000, 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Montague St., nr. Henry St., 
rebuild rear bk. wall, build tank & alterations; 
$9,000; o., T. G. Sellew, 111 Fulton St , Manhattan; 
a., D. G. Malcom, 422 Pacific St. 

Kent Ave., ur. Grand St., 
dwell.; two-st’y bk. rear addition, 18’ x 40’; 
o., Jacob Shevill; a., H. Vollweiler, 483 Hart St 

Chicago, I11.— Michigan Ave., Nos. 190-192, four-st’y 
bk. addition, 55” x 81’; $410,000: o , Grace Masury; 


a., Frank B. Abbott; b., F. O. Findlay & Co. 
Twenty-third Pt., Nos. 
school addition, 


115-256, three-st’y bk 


73’ x 124; $70,000; o., Board of 


Meriden | Yazoo City, Minn.— The Baptist Society contem- | 


interior alterations to | 
$5,000; | 








(CRANE 
VALVES 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR UNIFORM EXCEL- 
LENCE IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

WE MAKE THEM IN BRASS AND IRON 
FOR ALL PRESSURES AND PURPOSES. 
YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE BY SPECI- 
FYING THEM. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
POCKET CATALOCUE. 


IT CONTAINS CLASSIFICATION, LIST, 
DIMENSIONS, ETC., WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST. 


CRANE CoO. 


CHICACO 
ESTABLISHED 
NEW YORK 


1855 
KANSAS CITY 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
OMAHA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SIOUX CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CINCINNATI 





ST. LOUIS 














NO'S§ 
HICAGO IL ith 























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 
Education; a., W. B. Mundie; b., A. Lanquist, 115 
ma sere St. 


Newark, J.— Market St., No. 315 
tion & ssatlition to bk. put blishing bail ling; 


rear, altera- 
»,000; 


a. 





o., Newark Evening ews, Wallace M. Sc idder., 
general manager; a., Thomas Cressey. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— Water St., Nos. 420.426, one 
st’y bk. addition to stable, 60/ x 112; $6,000; 0., R. 
J. Elder, 298 Border St., E. Boston, Mass,; a., L. 


Danancher, 428 Rockaway Ave., Brooklyn 
Plainfield. N. J.— W. Eighth St., No. 511, addition 
to 24 st’y fr. dwell.; $30,000; o., E. H. Curtis; a., A. 
L. C. Marsh, 99 Nassau St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Arch St 
front & interior & five-st’y bk. 
$20,000; o., Charles J. Gallagher; 
Caul,. 
Eleventh St., cor. Mifflin St., three-st’y bk. factory 
addition, 36’ x 72’; $9,009; 0., Nationa] Optical C« 
b., George L. Sipps; a., Thomas P. Lonsdale. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


four-st’y bk. 
Henry Green 


No. 1204, remodellirg 
addition, 24’ x 100/: 
b., Charles Me- 


Cambridge. Mass. — Berkshire St., 
aparts., 47’ x 56’, stoves; $14,000; o., 
303 Portland St.; a., Harry Joll. 

Chicago, I1]l.—Jrving Park Ave., Nos. 702 704, thrive 
st’y bk. apart., 40’ x 60’; $18,000; 0.,-1. Usher; a, 
Bishop & Co.; b., C. D. Armstrong, 6735 Lafayette 
Ave. 

Indiana Ave., Nos. 4601-03, three-st'y bk. apart., 
50’ x 161’; $45,000; 0., George S. Neeber; a., H. L. 
Newh: use; b., Charles Schleyer, 6919 El zabethb St 

Forty-jirst St., Nos. 647-51. four-st’y bk apart., 
60’ x 70’: $20,000; 0., W. K. Asbton: a., H. K. Hols 
man, 153 La Salle St.; b., W. R. Ashton, 9204 
Pleasant Ave. 

Washington Boulevard, No. 983, two-st’y bk 
23’ x 69’; $5,000; 0., A. F. W. Rose; a., Hy 
mann; b., H. Grothendike, 38 lowa St. 

Central Boulevard, No. 472, three-st’y bk. flats 
22 x 54’; $5.000; o., Paul G. Stoechert; a., F. R. 
Schock; b., Kilstofte & Peterson, 726 N. Artesian 
Ave. 

N. Robey St., No. 1068, two-st’y bk. store & flats, 
21/ x 172’; $5,800: o.. Frank Sobieszezyk; a., J. A. 
Wilkoski; b., John Konezk. 

New York, N. Y.— Lenoz Ave., cor. 138th St., 4 five- 
st’y & base. bk. flats, 25’ x 55’ 6/7 & 70’; $90,000; o., 
Alexander Haft, 748 Lexington Ave.; a., G. F 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirty-eighth St., n 8, 75! w 
Lenox Ave., 2 five-st’y & base. bk. flats, 25/ x 82’; 


flats, 
. Worth 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, O. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CANTON, O 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants-a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N, J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
LONDON, ENG. ~~ 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
4 — 


Steel Beams > 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFPICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


This Opener can be easily opened from the floor below, 
and will remain open. itis operated with ong rope, which 
both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
from the roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock seuttle. One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
ofthe roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an 
will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 


G. BICKELHOUPT “‘Vorxs,- 


WORKS, 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


== IRON = 


Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and rey Girders and Beams, Fir 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and pw p- 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrou 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 

















its, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
it and cae Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
for Work in any Department. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
( Apartment. House 8 Continued. ) 
$44 000; o., Alex Haft; a., G. F. Pelham. 

Edgecomb Ave., nr. 141st St., 2 five-st’y bk. flats, 
25' 4/7 x 90’; $56,000; o., Philip Krausch, 1427 Bryant 
St.: a., A. Balschan, -Jr., 669 E. 135th St. 

One Hundred and F.ftieth St., ur. Cc onvent Ave., 
seven-st’y bk. flat, 83’ 677 x 88’ 37; $100,000; o., 
Moore & Ashley, 435 W. 147th a ; a., Moore & 
Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 

W. Twenty-second St., No. 313, five-st’y bk. & st 
flat, 15’ 6’ x 79° 11”; $10,000; o., Chas. E. Codding- 
ton, 130 W. 47th St.; a., Jno. B. Snook & Sons, 261 
Broadway. 


CHURCHES. 


Boston, Mass.— Washington St., cor. Dakota St., 
fr. church, 69’ x 84’ x 8&5’, pitch roof, furnace; $25.- 
000; o., Highland M. E. Society; b., John A. Dodge; 

H. J. Paine. 

Hillside, Pa.—St. & granite mortuary chapel, 60’ 
x 90’, slate roof, hot water; $23,000; o., Hillside 
Cemetery Co.; a., P. P. Elkinton, 2118. Sizth St., 
Philadelphbia.- 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Second St., 
nr. Park Ave., four-st’y bk. & st. dwell. & church, 
55’ x 100’ 11/7, asphait roof; $30,000; o., The People’s 
Tabernacle; a., O. S. Teale, 35 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Fiftieth St., cor. Catherine 
St., one-st’y st. chapel, 55’ x 65"; $18,000; o., St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church; b., Frank Ss. Riggs; a., 
Isaac Purcell. 

Bainbridge St., nr. 18th St., two-st’y bk. & terra- 











_ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Churohes Continued. ) 
cotta church, 56” 4; $20,000; o., Holy Trinity 
Baptist Colored Bod b., Harry B. Shoemaker 

Co. 

Wayne, Neb.— Bk. church, 77’ x 83’, slate roof, 
nt ay * $13,000; o., M. E. Society; a., F. A. Hen- 
ninger, N. Y. Life Building, Omaha. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

New York, N. Y.— Sizty-fif/th St , nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., five-st’y bk. & st. schoo), 150’ x 210’ 10°’; $300,- 
000; o., City of New York; a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th 
St. & Park Ave. 

FACTORIES. 

Chicago, Ul. — W. Kinzie St., Nos. 815-827 and N. 
Leavitt St., Nos. 124-134, two & one-st’y bk. factory 
& boiler-house, 115’ x 120’ & 23’ x 60’; $18,500; o., 
Cc. Larsen & Co.; a., J. F. Knudsen, 801 W. North 
Ave.; b., S. J. Back, 618 N. Artesian Ave. 

W. Polk St., Nos. 24-46, one-st’y bk. factory, 258/ 
x 258’; $40.90; o., Western Electric Co.; a., 8. A. 
Treat; b., Falkenau Construction Co., 108 La Salle 
St. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— Manhattan St., Nos. 3-7, seven- 
st’y fr. factory, 52/ 1” x 75’ 4” & 57’ 3"; $50,000; o., 
Samuel Klein; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Race St., Nos. 1023-27, six-st’y 
bk. & iron factory building, 50’ x 93’; $30,000; 0. & 
b., Thomas M. Seeds, Jr. 

Belmont St., Nos, 1236-38 rear, one & two-st’y bk. 
ice manufactory, 50’ x 135’; $7,(00; o., Union Ice 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


NT WATERS 7) ATER 
FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 


SEND FOR CATALOGU 
a a 
. e es e 


























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


HOSPITALS. 

Norwalk, Conn. — 2}-st’y bk. slow-burning con- 
struction executive buildirg, 48’ x 54’, with exten- 
sion, 15’ x 25/; $25,000; o., St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children; a., Harney & Purdy, 35 Nassau St. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mussa. — Roberts St., cor. 8. Walter St., fr. 
dwell., 35’ x 42’, hip roof, furnace; $6,500; 0. & b., 
P. M. Brown; a., A. A. Brown. 

Centre St., No. 147, three-st’y fr. dwell.. 26” x 49’, 
flat roof, stoves; $4,500; o. & b., Jobn J. Finnigan; 
a., P. A. Tracy. 

Everett Ct., from 322 North St., 5 three-st’y bk. 
dwelle., 22 x 38’, 14’ x 24’ x 27’, 21’ x 35’, 15/ x 29’ x 
327, 19’ x 387, flat roofs, stoves; $25,000; o., Sarah 
McGrath; a. & b., M. F. McDonald. 

Magnolia St., Nos. 119-23, 10 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 50, flat roofs, stoves; $60,000; 0. & b., 
William Smith; a., C. A. Ruseell, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Mor organ Ave., nr. Naseau Ave, 8 
two-st’y bk. dwells., 19’ x 53’, gravel roofs; $32,000; 
o., E.J.& 8. W. McKeever, 105 Sixth Ave.; a., G. 
F Rosen, 68 Fort Greene Pi. 

Avenue EZ, cor. E. 3d St., 2 two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwells., 21 x 34’, shingle roof; $9,600; o., F. V. 
Gillam, 2832 Avenue C; a., F. 8. Lowe, 186 Remsen 

t 





Avenue E, nr. E. 2d St., 4 two-st’y fr. dwells., 21’ 
x 32’; $20,000; o., F. V. Gillam; a., F. S. Lowe. 

Russell St., nr. Meeker Ave., 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 20’ x 48’, gravel roofs; $11,000; o., D. Brush, 
Chester Park, L. I. 

Russell St., nr. Norman Ave., 4 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 25’ x 62, gravel roofs; $26,000; 0., G. A. 
Morrison, 913 Sterling Pl.; a., P. Tillion, 121 Meee- 
role Ave. 





Co.; b., Francis T. Maguire; a., H. T. Saunders. 











OctopeR 20, 1900.) 








The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 


and this act instantly turns on the gas at 


the heater. 


As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 
water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any purs 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Slocum Pl., cor. E. 11th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 36’, shingle roof, steam heat; $6,000; 
o., Amy E. Grattan, 494 Thirteenth St.; a., A. D. 
Isham, 1134 Flatbush Ave. 

Clarkson St., nr. Flatbush Ave.,5 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 45/ 6/7; $35,000; o.. A. D. Isham, 1134 
Flatbush Ave.; a., T. H. Radcliffe, 824 Fulton St. 

E. Nineteenth St., nr. Avenue K, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 26’ 6’ x 38’, shingle roof; $5,000; 0., J. 
Robinson; a., L. Danancher, 428 Rockaway Ave. 

Third Ave., nr. 86th St., 2 three-st’y fr. stores & 
dwells., 20’ x 47’; $10,000; o., G. Eades, 1237 Third 
Ave.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Fifty-sixth St. 

Avenue G., nr. E. 24th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 23’ x 36 8//, shingle roof; $6,000; 0., H. V. 
B. Ditmas, 60 Amersfort PI. 

Avenue N, cor, Coney Island Ave., two-st’y & 
attic bk. dwell., 32’ x 47’ 6’; $10,000; o., G. Fer- 
mini, 346 E. 12th St., N. Y.; a., D. Borgio, 338 E. 
2ist St., N. Y. 

Cypress Ave., nr. Sea Gate Ave., two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 32’ x 36’ 6’, shingle roof; $6,000; 0., Kate 
L. Prentice, Norwalk, Conn.; a., J. H. Hamilton, 
32 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Ave., nr. Avenue F, two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell., 22’ x 31’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., Edward R. 
Strong, E. 32d St. & Avenue F; a., B. Driesler, 
1432 Fiatbusb Ave. 

Forty-seventh St., nr. 6th Ave., 10 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 18’ x 50’, gravel roofs; $45,000; o., W. E. 
Kav, 47th St. & 6th Ave, 

E. Sixteenth St., nr. Avenue C, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 32/8 x 33’, shingle roof; $6,500; o., E. 
S. Kieler, 674 Madison St 

New York Ave., nr. Avenue H, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 23’ x 34’ 8’, shingle roof; $5,000; o., E. 
R. Strong, Avenue F & E. 32d St.; a., B. Driesler, 
1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Washington Ave., nr. Sterling P1., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 16’ x 41’; $6,500; o., E. R. Rollins, 111 Me- 
Donough St.; a., G. Hitchings, 1990 Flatbush Ave. 

Forty-seventh St., nr. 6th Ave., 20 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 177 x 40’; $90,000; o.. W. E. Kay, 46th St. 
& 6th Ave.; a., G. F. Rosen, 68 Fort Greene PI. 

Chicago, Ill. — Lexington Ave., No. 5735, three-st’y 
bk. dwell., 36’ x 51’; $16 000; o., Robert Herrick, 
5588 East End Ave.; a.. Hugh M. G. Garden, 1013 
Tueton'c Building; b., George Williams & Co., 6357 
Drexel Ave. 

Barry Ave., No. 1822, three-st’y bk. dwel)., 34’ x 
36’; $20,000; o., L, W. Stayart; a., Huehl & Schmid; 
b., H. D. Moreland, Reaper Block. 

Magnolia Ave . Nos. 1906 08, three-st’y fr. dwell., 
34’ x 37’; $5,000; o., Bryan Lathrop; a., J. G. 
Rogers: b., Charles Foss. 

Oakdale Ave., No. 1258, two-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 
46’; $5,500: o., Charles Kemnitz; a., Hy. Worth- 
mann; b., Wesley Summ. 

Newark, N. J.— Fourteenth St., nr. Clinton Ave., 
2h-st’y fr. dwell., 22/ x 50’; $5,000; o., Herman C, 
Schneider; a., Edw. Schneider. 

Newport, R. I. — 2} st’y bk. & st. dwell.; $150,000; 
o., Gen. Francis V. Greene, 5 Broadway; a., Hoppin 
& Koen, 160 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.—#eck St., nr. 156th St., 2 two-st’y 
bk. dwells., 20’ x 50’; $12,000; 0., Geo, F. Johnson 
& Sons, 156th & Dawson Sts.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 
3d Ave. & 149th St. 

Beck St., nr. 156th St., 2 two-st’y bk. dwells., 20/ 
x 55’: $12,000; o., Geo. F. Johnson & Sons; a., W. 
C. Dickerson. 

Clinton Ave., 8 @ cor. 175th St., two-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 24’ 6/7 x 53’; $9,000; 0., L. Lizzio, St. Paul’s 
Pl.; a., R. Werner, 1215 Brook Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventy-fifth St., 8 8, 84/ e Clin- 
ton Ave., 3 two-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 20’ x 50’; 
$19,500; o., L. Lizzio; a., R. Werner. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Drerel Road, nr. City Ave., 2 

three st’y bk. dwells., 294" x 52/ 2/7; $10,000; o., 
W. B. Smith; b., Milton W. Young. 

Woodbine Ave., nr. 60th St., 2 three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 264 x 49’; $10,000; 0. & b., Milten W. 
Young. 

Sagcaponeck, L. I., N. ¥.— 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $20,- 
000; o., Roswell 8, Warner, Chicago, I1l.; a., James 
E. Ware & Son, 3 W. 29th St. 

Yonkera, N. V.— Hamilton Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 40%; $5,090; 0., Julius Tackman; a., A. A. 
McDonald, 32 Nassau St. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. V. — Bowery, cor. Grand St., six-st’y 
marble & granite bank & offices, 24/ 11/’ x 100’ 1/7; 
$100,000; o., Bowery Bank, N. Y.; a., York & 
Sawyer, 156 Fifth Ave. 


STABLES. 


New York, N. Y. — Trinity Ave., cor. 163d St., two- 
st’y fr. stable, 17’ x 29’; $2,500; o., P. J. McPhillips; 





a., M. J. Garvin, 3307 Third Ave. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCK, 





STORES. 
Islip, I. I., N. ¥.—Twost’y fr. stores & aparts., 
20 x 50’; $5,000; o., Haff Bros.; a., W. S. Velser, 
New York City. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Grove St., No. 42, bk. tenement, 
30’ x 38 x 62’, flat roof, stoves; $12,000; o., Jacob 
Goodman; a., F. A. Norcross; not let. 

W. Eighth St., No. 211, three-st’y fr. flat, 24’ x 
54, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0., Geo. D. Bishop; b., 
Osgood & Stewart; a., W. H. Smith, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston, Mass.— Rutherford Are., No. 386, one & 
two-st’y fr. milk depot, 54” x 150’ x 350’, flat roof, 
steam; $8,000; 0., Boston Dairy Co.; a. & b., W. T. 
Eaton. 








COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 
[At Davenport, Ia.) 
The library trustees will receive competitive plans 
until November 15th for a library building. S. F. 
SMITH, pres. 1295 





PROPOSALS. 





HURCH. 
[At Great Falls, Mont.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the M. E. 
Society for the erection of a church. REV. W. T. 





EASTIN, pastor. 1295 
 -osaxcen 
[At Boston, Mass } 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Schoo) 
Committee of Boston until October 22d for fur- 
nishing and placing the fittings, furniture and fix- 
tures for the Science and Arts Departments in the 
High School Building, East Boston. WM. F. MER- 
RILT, Chmn, Com. on New Bldgs. 1295 


AVY YARD BUILDING. 
[At Norfolk, Va.) 

Proposals will be received at the bureau of yards 
and docks, Navy Department, Washinzton, until 
October 27th for the construction of a brick build- 
ing at the navy yard, Norfolk, Va. MORDECAI T. 


. 


ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1295 


PARTMENT BUILDING. 
(At Chicago, I1.} 
Sealed proposals will be received after October 
15th for the erection of an apartment-building for 
Harry Raymond. WILSON & MARSHALL, 218 La 
Salle St. 1295 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Chicago, I11.] 
Bids are wanted for constructing an addition to 
the Auburn Park School, Butler and 8ist Sts. BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, 1295 


NGINE-HOUSE. 
{At Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Proposals are wanted for the erection of a brick 
and stone engine-house. W. Y. BRADY, architect, 
Pittsburgh. 1295 


HEATRE. 
[At Burlington, N. J.) 
Bids will be received until December Ist for the 
construction of a brick, granite and iron theatre and 
hall. P. P. ELKINTON, archt., 211 S. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1296 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the Ist day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for repairs, painting, decorating, etc., at the 
U. 8. Court-house and Post-offiee Building at New 
York, N. Y., in accordance with the specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
oftice of the Superintendent of Repairs, U. 8S. Public 
Buildings, New York, N. Y. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1296 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 30th day of October, 1900, and then opened, 
for the installation of a switchboard for the U. 8S. 
Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, N. Y. Harbor, in 
accordance with the drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be obtained at this office or at the office 
of the Superintendent of Construction at Ellis Is'and, 
New York Harbor, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1296 
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THE J, L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 











40 Styles and 
Sizes 


Blue Print 


Frames 
and Cars 


Cabinets 
for Drawings 
Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











PROPOSALS. 


(sence. 
J At Fairbanks, Mo.) 
Sealed bids will be received for building a church 
for St. Agnes Catholic Society. REV. JOHN METZ.- 
DORF, pastor. 1295 
YOURT-HOUSE FIXTURES. 
{At Spencer, Ia.} 
Sealed bids will be received until November 
13th for furnishing office fixtures and furniture for 
the new court house. SUPERVISORS CLAY Co. 
1296 
YVOURT-HOUSE FURNITURE. 
{At Hutchinson, Kan.] 
Bids will be received until November 14th for 
all wood furniture for court-room and offices, steel 
vault fixtures for fire vaults and electrical fixtures 
for court-room corridors and offices for Rene County 
Court-house. D. T. DE PRY, archt. 1296 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Akron, O.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
26th for the construction of the Miller Schoo). F. 
W. SHERER, clk. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, LD. C., October 4th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 5th day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the construction of the basement of the 
U.S. Public Building at Helena, Montana, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be bad at this office, or at the office of 
the Custodian of the site, Helena, Montana, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
| chitect, Washington, D. C., October 3d, 1900. Sealed 
| proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
| P. M., on the 25th day of October, 1900, and then 
opened, for the extension of vault (issue division) 
office of the Comptroller of Curreney, Treasury De- 
partment Building, Washington, D. C.,in accordance 
with drawing and specifications, copies of which may 
be had at this office at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 6th, 1900 Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 19th day of November, 1900, and then 
| opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wir'ng and conduits) of the U.S. Post- 
office building at Salem, Oregon, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Salem, Oregon, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1295 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at thie office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 22d day of October, 1900, and then 
opened, for the elertric-work for the bospital main 
building, Lospita] out-building, surgeon’s bouse, 
bath and laundry building, kitchen and restaurant 
building, boiler house, connecting corridor and 
covered way (inc]lnding ferry-house) outdoor lighting 
at the U. 8S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the office of Messre. Boring & Tilton, architects, 
32 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1295 
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The 
Yale Lock. 


Its operation and development 
is interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 


on request. 











DO YOU WANT 


a trap that willsyphon, that 
will be unsanitary, that will 
break easily, or that will 
require the services of a 
plumber whenever it needs 
Gassiogt THE RADz= 


The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
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Plumbing: book-keeping: CLIFFE TRAP is abso= 
lutely non-syphonable, is 


strong, well made, and so 
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ers nents IN ry vate &Tow nc Mic.Co, HIM canbevete onal 
| e have helped thousands to better positions ° 
| and ies. Send for f ci > i e . 
ope yey FL. - = Oe oes Saas Sag The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 9, 11 and 13 Murray St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Box 986, Secranten, Pa. 








New York City. 




















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 





Se eee if secre my 


211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


: | FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
Heliotype 

Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Fire-proof Building, 













RADE 


FRONT BRICK. 
RAR HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINGC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


" Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Henry M. oy Office, 874 Broadway, New York tegen 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
mcontarsrery 3 Tile for Fireproofing 
desestgtten of " ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














MINERAL WOOL eum. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free, 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 








NEW YORK. 











DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 





[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co.’s f ' 
HARDWOOD FLOORING. 

It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 

dried, = 
Dwight Lumber CGo., Detroit, Mich. 


CHARLES AUSTIN GATES HY 








NEW ENGLAND ROOFING DUCK. 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, SASH CORD. 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 





Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. SILVER LAKE CO., 
| 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

| DECORATORS. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
W. J. DOLAN, " Park Row Building, New York 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 85 Water St., Boston. 
‘PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
|AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND . 
} BUILDING NEWS CoO. FRANK B. GILBRETH, 

211 Tremont St., Park Row Bidg., New York. 








} | Boston, Mass. | | 85 Water St., Boston. 

















Professional 
Ethics. a 


The following ... 

i ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 

Prepared in Conformity with the 

“ Best Standards of Practice, and 

Recommended to its [embers by 

“a the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was «+s oe 6 O16 € 8 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895. .- 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SEcTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+. 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


* 
SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 


duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

o 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

SecTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 





Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. 


® 
% 
& 
& 
* 
& 
: 
We make a complete line of Panelled %® 
% 
® 
® 
% 
® 
& 
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Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 





THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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sceryeespecpey Ornamental Steel Ceiling 





and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- : 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, ¥ 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, ¥ 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all v 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are W 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- W 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. v 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with W 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 2 
The Canton Steel Roofing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS Ww 

OFFICE AND WORKS: ¥ 

506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, O. 4 

New York Office: - No. 157 West 23d Street 4 
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Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. Printing Frames, Bath Trays, 
Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, ete. We are drafting-office specialists, we make nothing else. 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 

We’ve quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 


draftsman. We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. 


F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y: 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Clybourn & Wright- Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


——— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 











[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 
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[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL | ORNAMENTA- | CASH-CARRIER. DECORATORS. | FILTER. 

I bard & C a | B Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co.,; L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 

ombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... ST WON ae iieen a chiaasoense Sxl } , | Seaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 
ART METAL WORK DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS, 

eonnen Th it, Mich CEMENT. Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, pipRPROOF BUILDING. 

lnthou aamtas Wire ta r “louis, | 4lsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) MNDiss s5u6 saemharsesrasihes sie one 

— Saylor Wire Uo., St. mee Atlas Cement Co., New York..... .... | DOORS (Interior Ffnish). | Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co., 

acd eh haha pi tt ane a. SOME, DOW WORE. .c0cs.ccvccccece Compound Door Co., The.........+06+ } CFRAORD, Tiles s vie ccconccccstcoseesece. 
ASBESTOS COVERING. | CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DRAINAGE FITTINGS. | ee oe oe 

H W.Johus Mfg. Co., New York... Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila-| Crane Co , Chicago, EB. coccccccecssees Dug HOW WOER . 000 ccccccceccccccccce 
eee stile iien . SL lads wsnne ss ssasnsbsneserscs way rnd ae oa Grand Benth | PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | Alexander Mfg. Co., Gran pids, 

New York Mastic Works, New York. | eg ta gy em og ih sks cca cuenendsibateneliie-an | Hayes, Geo., New York...........+++. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. OES, PEARE A., 6. LOUIS, BO. ..000 Emerson, F. W. Mfg. Co., Rochester, | 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. | CONSERVATORIES. BM. Fanoen 0. a s-c2eeses race 3 acta — a 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. | Lord & Burnham (o., Irvington-on- Laughlin-Hough Co., New York...... | Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- | Hudson, BW: F..........-seeeesveeee | DRAUONTSMAN, | FOLDING BLINDS. 

ae toe ee | CONTRACTING. | E, Eldon Deane, New York. .......... | 


| 
BLUE PRINTS Flynt Building & Construction Co.,| DRAWING MATERIALS 


Moes, Chas. E., Boston............000 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | CORDAGE. 


| DUMB WAITERS. 


nid Saudia en Thebaenneee (eow)| Samson Cordage Works, Boston..(eow) | Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


| COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. | ELEVATORS, ETC. 


| 
DIE, oi. sce ieee ec | Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 


|; GALVANIZED IRON. 
| American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 








Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. Art Metal Construction Co., James- wees Saas Movater Oo., Zhe, oc. Pitt, New York (mon) 
BUILDING PELT (Fire and Water, tM, N. ¥-.2. 0.0. ...cesceeneeeeeees Morse, Williams & Oo., Philadelphia. a Si a pT a ES 

- gl atte. Oo. Now Yost CEMASOTE STAINS. Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 

- ° «. NOW YOrk..... Ss. 0 BOBO .. wcrc ccc cccccccccese ENGINES (Hot-Air Ks 

CAPITALS. | CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. | “Rider brintsea hipine Co., New York. "a 2. eeenweg Ce, The 

Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... Cu ier Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y¥..... FILING DEVICES CAZO, LiL, ser sseeeeerreesrerencnes 
CAPITALS (Carved). _ DEAFENING QUILT. Art Metal Construction Co., James- | GRATES, ETC. 

0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio| Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... tS a aes ep seseeeee | Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York... 
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